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MUSKEGO: THE MOST HISTORIC 
NORWEGIAN COLONY 


ALBERT O. Barton 


MONG Norwegian pioneer settlements in America that 

of Muskego, in southeastern Wisconsin, founded in 
1839-40, stands unique. Historically, it is the most interest- 
ing of them all, because it was destined to become the cradle 
of ‘first things’ among the nationality; because with it came 
to be associated a score of distinguished names in Norwegian 
pioneer history; because it became the gateway through 
which hundreds of immigrants passed in their westward 
quest for homes; and because its story was to be one of hard- 
ship and trial, of heroic faith and of fine devotion to high 
ideals which recalls in many of its phases that of the pilgrims 
of Plymouth. It is a story of which all of Norse blood or 
descent may well be proud, and one which is of absorbing 
interest as well. 

A halo of romance lies over the whole Muskego region, 
which has made it almost hallowed ground, and sentimental 
pilgrims who come to visit this beautiful and historic valley 
tread its soil with a reverence not often experienced else- 
where. 

The Muskego settlement may be said to have been the 
fifth important settlement of Norwegians in this country, 
beginning with that of the ‘sloopers’ of 1825 in Kendall, 
New York, and had a connection with the first Norwegian 
settlement in Wisconsin by Ole Nattestad in July, 1838, 
near what is now Clinton, Rock county. When Ansten 
Nattestad returned to Norway the same year (1838), he 
carried with him a journal kept by his brother, Ole Natte- 
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stad, and which, with his own accounts, induced a consider- 
able number of his countrymen to prepare to emigrate. Ac- 
cordingly, in the spring of 18389 Ansten Nattestad headed 
a group of about 100 emigrants which went from Drammen 
to the Norwegian settlements in Illinois. A group of about 
forty who failed to secure accommodations with the Natte- 
stad party sailed from Skien for Goteborg, Sweden, where 
they were joined by about twenty more persons from the vi- 
cinity of Stavanger. The leader of this band of colonists 
may be said to have been John Nelson Luraas. They were 
the first Norwegian immigrants to land at Boston. Proceed- 
ing by way of New York and the Great Lakes, they arrived 
at Milwaukee about the opening of September on their 
way to the Illinois settlements. At Milwaukee, however, 
they were induced to change their plans and to purchase land 
on the shores of Lake Muskego, in Waukesha county, about 
twenty miles southwest of Milwaukee. 

In the winter of the same year two interesting men, 
Johannes Johanneson and Soéren Bache, came from the 
Illinois settlements with Elling Eielsen, the later famous 
pioneer pulpiteer, and established themselves on the banks 
of Wind lake in Racine county, about six miles south of the 
first Muskego settlers. Bache was the young son of a 
wealthy merchant in Drammen whom his father had sent 
to America in company with the older and trusted Johanne- 
son as a sort of teacher, friend, and guide. Letters from 
Johanneson and Bache led in turn to another party coming 
in the fall of 1840 and also settling near Wind lake, and it 
was this colony which later gave the name and distinctive- 
ness to the Muskego settlement. Of this later group, which 
came from Drammen and Lier chiefly, Even Heg was re- 
garded as the leader. 
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The personnel of the Luraas party, which was chiefly 
from Telemarken and which settled on Lake Muskego, in- 
cluded, from Telemarken, John N. Luraas, Knut N. Luraas, 
Halvor O. Luraas, Torger O. Luraas, Halvor T. Lénflok, 
Hamar Nelson Lohner, Helge Mathiason, Ole H. Kroken. 
O. Mollerflaten, O. Kjénaas, and Nils Johnson Kaasa, all 
with families; also three unmarried men, Nils, Ole, and 
John Tollefsjord; from Stavanger, Gitle Danielson, H. 
Jellarviken, and P. Rosdino, with families, and John Even- 
son Molee, single. 

Among those in the Heg party may be mentioned Even 
Heg, Johannes Skofstad, Ole Anderson, Helge Thompson, 
Syvert Ingebretson, Knut A. Svalestuen, and Ole Haagen- 
sen, all with families. 

Even Heg being a man of considerable means and of high 
character and intelligence, was the guiding spirit of the 
colony in its first years. In the absence of ministers he read 
the religious services for the settlers and even baptised their 
children. His hospitable cabin became the temporary home 
for hundreds of other immigrants, and was even known as 
the ‘Heg hotel.’ 

Thus was formed the nucleus of the colony whose story 
was typical of so many others. The settlers suffered many 
hardships, particularly those who located on the swampy 
shores of Lake Muskego, owing to the fact that they settled 
amid heavy woods which required clearing, and the further 
fact that the swamps of the region brought on fever and 
ague. In Indian the name ‘Musquigo’ is variously given as 
designating swamp, cranberry, and fish, thus indicating its 
swampy significance. However, after its first hard years of 
existence, the colony prospered and grew in numbers and 
wealth. In the main it was made up of an unusually intelli- 
gent, devout, and self-sacrificing class. Among its numbers 
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were many whose names were to become household words 
throughout the Scandinavian Northwest—the leaders, John 
Luraas and Even Heg; the distinguished ministers, Clausen, 
Hielsen, Dietrichson, and Stub; the editors, Reymert, 
Langland, Hatlestad, and Stangeland; the seaman, Cap- 
tain Hans Friis; the later prominent merchant of Dane 
county, Onon B. Dahle. Three later famous men may in a 
sense be called sons of this settlement, Colonel Hans Heg, 
Rev. H. G. Stub (born there in 1849), for years president 
of the Norwegian Lutheran church of America, and the lin- 
guist, Elias Molee. 

In addition to their other hardships, the colonists had to 
face the terrible visitations of cholera, of which there were 
three, in 1849, 1850, and 1852. Says Dr. Stub: 


All reports of the terrible effects of this disease are indescribable. 
No wonder that Muskego was given the sad name of ‘Death Region.’ 
A hospital for fifty was provided, and at times it was almost filled. Many 
died every day, sometimes whole families. No funerals were possible. 
The dead were wrapped in white garments, put in ordinary boxes, driven 
at night by ox teams to the churchyard and buried in sand trenches. The 
people were almost panic-stricken, and the settlement of 600 seemed 
for a time doomed. Out of such trials grew a strong people. 


In 1841 a community meeting of the settlers was held to 
consider the question of remaining at Muskego, or of mov- 
ing to the more open country of the Jefferson and Rock 
prairie settlements. A committee was appointed to visit the 
other settlements, and on their return they recommended 
remaining at Muskego, because of its nearness to the Mil- 
waukee markets. On their decision to remain, the settlers 
then turned their attention to the building of a church and 
the securing of a minister. Before this was brought about, 
informal services were held in the newly built barn of Even 
Heg, which is still standing. 
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A graphic account of the building of this first Norwegian 
church on the western continent was given on the occasion of 
the golden jubilee of the church by Rev. H. A. Stub, who 
came from Norway to Muskego in 1848 to succeed Pastor 
Clausen, and who preached his first sermon in the old log 
church. In part, his account follows: 


And then in the great woods at Muskego was begun a work which 
is among the most inspiring ever performed among our countrymen here in 
the west. The first Norwegian church was built by the coéperative efforts 
of the old Muskego people and their friends in the old home land, who 
aided with their prayers and the necessary funds, while the immigrants 
set their strong arms to the task of getting the building material together. 
It would have been a rare treat to have stood on the top of Indian Hill 
in that winter of 1843, and seen great oaks fall before the axes of the 
pioneers and be drawn by oxen to the top of the hill. One can well be- 
lieve there was great activity in the woods that winter, but the work 
was quickly and cheerfully carried forward because old home friends 
were working with them. 

The most beautiful site in the whole settlement was chosen. This 
was the top of the so-called Indian Hill, which sloped down evenly in 
all directions, and from whose highest point—where the church was 
built—a view was obtained over the whole settlement. 

The church was built of great oak logs, hewed flat on two sides, 
while on the inside were great oak planks planed smooth and fitted to- 
gether, just as dwelling houses were built in Norway. In fact the 
interior was like the finest board walls. The main body of the church, as 
I remember it, was 34 by 24 feet, to which was added a chancel 24 by 
16 feet. The chancel was attached to the main building four feet from 
the corners at each end, so that the church in a way resembled a cross. 
The roof of the chancel also was lower than that of the main building. 
Windows were placed in each of the long walls, one above the other as is 
customary in two-story buildings. The gallery was built square across 
the building at the main entrance and continued half way down the 
sides. The gallery was supported by six strong walnut pillars. The 
altar, pulpit and baptismal font were also of walnut, very heavy and 
strong. 

The building itself and everything within it was very solid. It 
seemed as if it had been designed to last from generation to generation— 
perhaps for centuries. 

In those old days God’s word was precious among us, and there was 
hunger and thirst for the bread of life and the living waters. The old 
Muskego church had also the honor of being called the singing church. 
Not only did the worshippers sing their hymns at church, but going to 
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and returning from church. It would be difficult to express the gladness 
and rapture with which people gathered on the summit of Indian Hill 
whenever God’s worship was to be celebrated. 


The present Muskego (or Norway) church, the second 
on its site, was built in 1869. In that year the old log church 
was taken down and removed to the Jacobsen farm at the 
foot of the hill, where, for nearly forty years, it was used as 
a barn or shed. About thirty year ago—largely through the 
agitation of Hjalmar Rued Holand—it was removed to 
the campus of the Lutheran seminary at St. Anthony park, 
Minneapolis, to be preserved as a memorial of the olden time, 
and where it now stands with its old time interior restored. 

In plain view from the church, a little distance north- 
wards, lies a farm well worth visiting. The neatly painted 
white frame house, shaded by fine old trees, with two red 
barns near at hand, have too modern an appearance to sug- 
gest old time associations. Yet here you may be said to be 
at the fountain head of Muskego history. 

This is the old Even Heg farm, where Even Heg settled 
in 1840, and helped to found that part of the Muskego 
colony, which was in Racine county. According to local 
authority, the present farmhouse was built about 1850 by 
Hans C. Heg, later colonel of the Fifteenth Wisconsin 
regiment, who fell at Chickamauga, September 19, 1863. 
Previous to that time the old Heg log cabin stood here. This 
historic cabin may be said to have been the social capitol of 
the colony in the forties. Large numbers of immigrants 
going westward stopped here temporarily, or to get their 
bearings before proceeding farther. But its more unique 
historical interest lay in the fact that from this log cabin 
was struck off the first copy of the first Norwegian news- 
paper printed on the western continent. This was the Nord- 
lyset (Northern Light) issued July 29, 1847, with James 
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Denoon Reymert as editor. The original paper was a three- 
column folio, eight by eleven inches. The small press and 
type were obtained by Reymert from Philadelphia. 

Very soon afterwards the paper was issued from Reym- 
ert’s own printing office across the line in Waukesha county, 
where it continued to be issued until the latter part of 1849. 
Here also was issued by Reymert a second Norwegian 
publication, which he named Demokraten, of which only a 
few numbers appeared. 

Sharing in historic interest with the house is the old barn 
near at hand, though with its bright red color, its cupola and 
up-to-date silo, one would little guess it to be one of the his- 
toric shrines of a great nationality of our country. It has 
in fact served as hospice, schoolhouse, and church as well as 
barn. 

This barn, with its framework of hewed oak timbers, was 
built by Even Heg in 1843, and here for years many immi- 
grant families of the nationality obtained shelter while on 
their way to the settlements farther West. In the hearts of 
not a few people of the Northwest it thus holds a tender 
place, for here they may be said to have obtained their first 
rest in this country, and their first welcome in the bosom of 
their own nationality. 

Here also the Rev. C. L. Clausen, in 1843, conducted 
church services and celebrated the first baptisms and 
marriages in the settlement and the first confirmation in 
America. Clausen came to the settlement as a teacher from 
Norway in 1843. On arriving, however, he found that the 
settlers were more desirous of having a regularly ordained 
minister than a teacher, and accordingly he was soon after- 
ward ordained. 

A notable event in the colony was the double wedding 
in this barn in 1844 of John Evenson Molee and Anne 
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Jacobson Einong, and Hans Tveito and Aslaug Jacob- 
son, the brides being sisters. The Jacobson girls lived in 
Waukesha county. Two of their sisters, Gurina and Cor- 
nelia, married men who afterward became distinguished, 
Elias Stangeland and Hans C. Heg, respectively. Although 
Colonel Heg died in 1863 and Stangeland in 1878, Mrs. Heg 
survived until 1922 and Mrs. Stangeland until 1923. 

As illustrating the serious changes emigration often 
wrought in some families, the case of the Einong family may 
be cited. On the thirteen-week trip across the Atlantic, the 
mother and one daughter were among fourteen victims of 
typhoid tossed overboard. Even the father was not long to 
survive in this country. Yet in Norway the family had a fine 
home, with servants and many comforts. 

It were interesting in this connection to say something 
more of James Denoon Reymert, the first Norwegian editor, 
but space will hardly permit. His mother was a Scotch 
woman, so his knowledge of English made him an early and 
influential leader in the settlement. He undertook many 
large operations in the settlement; was a member of the first 
constitutional convention in Wisconsin territory and later 
a member of both houses of the legislature. Afterwards he 
practiced law in New York and died in California in 1896. 

Although the Muskego settlement was founded nearly 
a century ago, perhaps no Norwegian settlement in this 
country has as many interesting buildings and memorials of 
its first days as are still to be seen in this region, and all with- 
in a short distance of one another. In addition to the old 
Heg barn and farmhouse, there are, for instance, the old 
Jacobsen house (the first Clausen parsonage), the old homes 
of Elias Stangeland and Ole Heg, besides the first or later 
homes of many famous in Muskego history, such as the Friis, 
Rolfson, Ellertson, and Danielson families. 
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From the time of its founding the Muskego colony has 
been bound together by church and other ties. The old con- 
gregation of 100 families is still intact with over 400 members 
now, but the later generation is amalgamating with other 
elements into our common Americanism. A dozen ministers 
have served the church since its founding. In September, 
1923, the eightieth anniversary was observed with special 
exercises. 

With the unveiling of the Hans Heg statue in the Capi- 
tol park at Madison in 1926, citizens of the Muskego region 
established a memorial park adjoining the churchyard, and 
here a replica of the Heg statue was set up, thus commem- 
orating the renowned martyr son of the settlement. It stands 
on the site of the old pioneer schoolhouse which has given 
way to a new two-story, red brick schoolhouse across the 
road, which bears the chiseled inscription over the door, 
‘Colonel Heg School.’ In this memorial park, now visited 
by hundreds of tourists annually, is also a museum of 
Muskego relics and other memorabilia. 

In other respects also, returning visitors find that the 
hand of change has been busy in their old home place. The 
Muskego churchyard where one finds so many historic 
pioneer names, with birth dates reaching back into the 
seventeen-hundreds, is undergoing transformations deplored 
by the historian. The modern spirit has invaded it, and many 
marble monuments with their first Norwegian inscriptions 
are being replaced by large granite blocks, less beautiful and 
sentimental, reflecting more family pride and better monu- 
ment salesmanship, but less biographical data, and lacking 
the many pious inscriptions and touches which marked the 
old marbles. Many a modest shaft, however, stands un- 
changed, including the Hans Heg memorial. Other recent 
changes have come in this lovely and historic valley. True, 
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the old church and Even Heg’s famous barn and some of 
the older homes remain unchanged, but little else has es- 
caped. With the laying, some years ago, of an improved 
state highway through the valley, its old time pastoral charm 
suffered much, for with the highway and speeding automo- 
biles came oil stations and refreshment stands and flimsy 
tourist cottages. Here at least the ground no longer seems 
holy. Muskego’s past story is, however, secure, an inspir- 
ing one and a worthy heritage. 
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EARLY HISTORY OF THE WISCONSIN 
EXECUTIVE RESIDENCE 


IsaBpEL Bacon La FOouierte 


FTER moving into the Executive Residence in 1931, I 

became much interested in the old house and began 
checking various traditions and rumors about it. In so doing 
I interviewed many older citizens of Madison and browsed 
through periodicals and records of the early, most colorful 
period. I am especially indebted to the late Charles Noble 
Gregory with whom I corresponded, Mrs. David Atwood, 
Mrs. Theodore Kupfer, Miss Mary Burdick, and Professor 
Rasmus B. Anderson, none of whom are now living, and to 
Miss Flora Mears, Mrs. Minnie Sumner, and Albert O. 
Barton for many of the interesting and amusing details. 
I have found a wide interest among our citizens of Wiscon- 
sin and elsewhere in the charming old house, and want to 
leave the record of my garnering for those who come after 
to whom many of the sources I was fortunate enough to 
‘tap’ are now closed. 

The official description of the property upon which the 
Executive Residence stands is: the northeast half (N.E. 14) 
of lot seven (7) and all of lots eight (8) and nine (9) in 
block ninety-five (95), in the city of Madison, Dane county, 
Wisconsin. 

This property was originally entered upon by James D. 
Doty and Stevens T. Mason on April 6, 1836—twelve years 
before Wisconsin was admitted to the union. During the 
succeeding years the property led a chequered career, often 
changing hands until 1849 when the three lots were acquired 
by George P. Delaplaine and Elisha Burdick, who sold them 
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to Julius T. White, a Madison businessman of the fifties, 
afterwards a general in the union army. His wife was a 
sister of Mrs. James Duane Doty, whose husband was 
second territorial governor of Wisconsin, and of Judge 
A. L. Collins, one of the state’s constitution builders. 

Thus, like its prototype at Washington, the Executive 
Residence was once known as the ‘White House.’ The main 
section was built in 1854 by General White, who undoubt- 
edly chose the lovely site for its still magnificent elms and 
its view of Lake Mendota stretching below. The walls are 
of native Wisconsin limestone over a foot thick, and each 
room has a fireplace. Here, according to a contemporary, 
General White ‘ensconced his fine collection of paintings 
and rare and costly bric-a-brac.’ Horace Greeley, said to 
have been a guest here, is quoted as remarking: ‘Madison is 
the most beautiful of all inland towns and the homes are dig- 
nified and handsome. Consider this house, for example, and 
its view of Mendota. Could aught be finer?’ From this van- 
tage point General White was apparently conceded to ‘pre- 
side over the social and artistic life of Madison.’ 

What was the Madison of this period? The Daily Argus 
and Democrat of 1854 says of it: 


The attractions of our town have been so often the theme of eulogy 
by both citizens and strangers, that perhaps more upon the same subject 
may be a work of supererogation. But as often as a delighted eye rests 
upon our Park, our Lakes, and the interwoven and surrounding groves, 
it is difficult to repress an exclamation of pleasure at so much native 
and cultivated loveliness. 

In the material means of enjoyment the town has advanced within 
a single year. We now have a large and spacious hotel, the Capital 
House, where strangers can take ‘their ease at their inn,’ and the others 
have undergone improvements that have brought them up more fully to 
the comfort and enjoyment consistent with a correct idea of those things. 

There are sail and row boats upon both the lakes, plenty of hooks 
and tackling, and fish in the depths of the waters that are only waiting 
for a chance to bite—fine pickerel, pike and bass, and occasionally a 
mammoth musquelaunge that may be persuaded out of its watery home. 
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All about the country is plenty of game in the shooting season, of all 
varieties—duck, prairie chicken, woodcock, quail, grouse, partridge, 
rale and snipe, deer, squirrel, hare, and, in short, everything that re- 
joices the sportsman’s eye and regales his palate. 

No healthier climate than ours exists. We have breezes fresh from 
the prairies, in which no miasma lurks, and noxious with no exhalations. 
Our lakes send up a grateful freshness that pervades the morning and 
evening air. Their water is clean and pure, their shores pebbly and 
overhung with cooling shade. There is no better place to go to than Mad- 
ison. 


A few years later in 1857 General White moved to 
Chicago, and the property came into the possession of George 
P. Delaplaine, who had been private secretary to the first 
governor of Wisconsin, Nelson Dewey and to his successor, 
Leonard Farwell. A ‘lover of literature and the fine arts and 
a man with a wide eastern and foreign acquaintance,’ Gen- 
eral Delaplaine made his home a meeting place for artists, 
authors, musicians, and men and women of generally ‘ad- 
vanced’ thought. According to Madison lore, one of the 
General’s protégés nearly ruined one of his receptions. 


Among the singers invited was Lena Hastreiter, who later became 
world famous but who, like many a genius, was not noted for her punctu- 
ality. When the time for her number came on the program, the fair singer 
was conspicuous only by her absence. Miss Main, now Mrs. Spooner, 
who had most delightfully rendered one number, graciously consented 
to sing again. Still Lena did not appear. Once more Mrs. Spooner took 
her place. At the conclusion of the song, a voice was heard floating 
up from the lake; it was recognized as Lena Hastreiter’s. The guests 
rushed out on the lawn when a boat was seen near the shore in which 
were seated a lady and a gentleman. It was like a scene from an opera; 
the summer moon above, the rippling water beneath. Another song fol- 
lowed, which became fainter and fainter as the boat glided away as mys- 
teriously as it came. Miss Hastreiter’s apology to her patron, General 
Delaplaine, was ‘I promised to sing for you and I did, didn’t I?’ 


Miss Mary Burdick, General Delaplaine’s niece, often 
told this story, and likewise recalled an improvised fountain 
banked with ferns in the drawing room at one party. She 
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told me as an example of her uncle’s ‘advanced’ ideas that 
he put into this house the first central heating system in 
Madison. Miss Burdick said she had to endure not a little 
teasing from her schoolmates on this subject, ‘trying to 
keep a big house warm with one stove,’ and that as a matter 
of fact one of General Delaplaine’s reasons for leaving was 
because they could not keep warm here when the wind was 
off the lake, an idiosyncrasy which the house retained until 
foiled by an oil burner. Miss Burdick quotes her uncle as 
saying when she reported to him how the children were 
laughing; “They are right. I was crazy to think I could heat 
that house with one furnace.’ 

Up to 1868 it appears that one heard mostly of the 
master of the house, but in that year the property went into 
the hands of Mr., but more especially Mrs., J. G. Thorp. He 
was a lumber baron from northern Wisconsin. With wealth 
and two children approaching marriageable age, Mrs. Thorp 
found the climate of Eau Claire inferior to that of Madison. 
Mr. Thorp having been elected to the state senate at Madi- 
son, this presented Mrs. Thorp with new worlds to conquer. 
One cannot study that period in Madison without coming in 
contact with the dominant leadership of Mrs. Thorp. As 
the finest house in town she purchased the now Executive 
Residence on ‘Yankee Hill,’ as it came to be called, and set 
about to make it more elegant. The old front-parlor, back- 
sitting room combination was thrown into the one fine draw- 
ing room of today. We still enjoy the fine plaster work of 
the cornice, and a contemporary of that period told me that 
Mrs. Thorp imported an artist from Chicago to ‘hand-paint’ 
with scenic effects the whole ceiling. The main parlor ‘set’ 
was of Egyptian design upholstered in purple brocaded satin 
and decorated with gilded and enamelled sphinxes’ heads, 
while the music room (now the library) across the hall was 
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furnished in rose-colored satin. The grand piano was de- 
signed by Miss Sara Thorp and ‘adorned’ with bronze medal- 
lions of the great composers of the day. Mrs. Thorp put in 
the first hardwood floors of contrasting, polished designs in 
Madison, and also acquired the town’s first croquet set. In 
wall niches which still exist were busts of Ole Bull and Sara 
Thorp whom he later married. The Thorps kept a colored 
coachman, handsome horses and carriages. 

From this ‘throne’ Mrs. Thorp ruled with a firm hand. 
An active, intelligent, and highly ambitious woman, she was 
a leader but from all reports, not beloved. The young people 
of that period, some of whom I have talked with some fifty 
years later, recall her hospitality and open house, particu- 
larly theatricals in French and German as well as English, 
and the lavish elegance of the formal parties. But Mrs. 
Thorp’s great coup d’état and chief claim to fame was the 
marriage of her twenty year old daughter to the world 
famous violinist, Ole Bull, then sixty years old. The tongues 
still wag over that union. 


Famous before he was thirty, honored and received by kings and 
emperors, kaisers and presidents; had associated with the most renowned 
artists of his time in all lands; had played before the most famous 
court audiences, on Rome’s most historic hill, in the depths of Mammoth 
Cave, in the mining camps of California, had launched great colonial and 
other projects in which he sank a fortune. 


In an interview in Madison in 1879 he said: 


I found Jenny Lind, then only 18, in a chorus in the Royal Opera 
at Stockholm, where she was ruining her voice. I laid the case before 
the King, and succeeded in giving the young lady a benefit under royal 
auspices. With this start she went to Paris for instruction and soon 
began to win her way to fame. 


The State Journal of March 28, 1870, contains a report 
of Ole Bull’s concert on the Saturday night previous to his 
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departure for Europe and closes with the remark: ‘Ole 
Bull while here was the guest of the Honorable J. G. Thorp. 
He left with his troup this noon, taking with him no Madison 
young lady, much to the discomfiture of some of the gossips.’ 

Apparently Mrs. Thorp met Ole Bull when he came to 
Madison on one of his tours in the late sixties, and her hand 
is obvious in the ensuing ‘romance’ between her young 
daughter and the world famous widower forty years her 
senior. Mother and daughter followed Ole Bull to Europe 
where he entertained them at his island villa near Bergen.* 
In 1870 Sara Thorp was married to Ole Bull at the American 
Consulate in Christiania, and on their return to Madison 
the marriage was repeated ‘according to the American cus- 
tom’ at the Thorp residence. A fortnight later, on Septem- 
ber 22, the grand wedding reception was given which still 
holds its position as the most famous social event in the his- 
tory of Madison. 

According to the State Journal of the day, in 1870 Mad- 
ison ‘lost one of its fairest and most gifted daughters, and 
Ole Bull acquired a pearl beyond price in the diadem which 
crowns him King of the Tone World.’ Over a thousand 
invitations were sent out to the reception in this country and 
Europe. Again I quote, ‘Longfellow, Agassiz and other 
notables sent regrets.’ The grounds were illuminated. by 
lanterns. The house was not only a bower of flowers, but 
also a museum of gifts presented Ole Bull from every corner 
of the globe. “The golden crown, with his monogram in 
diamonds and pearls, given Ole Bull in San Francisco, was 
encircled with a wreath of evergreen, and attracted much 
attention.’ He was dressed in plain black with a ruffled 
shirt. ‘His kindly face looked more radiantly happy even 


* Miss Flora Mears, a lifelong neighbor of the house, has been kind enough 
to present the Executive Residence with an autographed photograph of his 
island music room presented by Ole Bull to Miss Mears’s mother. 
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than when the plaudits of entranced audiences followed the 
strains which he was wont to evoke with his magic bow.’ 


Mrs. Bull was richly dressed in white satin, trimmed with pink 
satin, with pannier and demi-train of white silk with wide flounces of 


point lace. Her ornaments were pearl, and she wore a white japonica 
in her magnificent hair. 


Mrs. Thorp was elegantly and richly arrayed in purple velvet, with 
sweeping train, with underdress of lavender satin, underdress flounced 
with beautiful point lace half a yard wide. Her ornaments were dia- 
monds, pearls, and pink cameos. She wore a lace coiffure and purple 
feather. The dresses were the richest we have ever seen in Madison. 
Both ladies received their guests with cordiality and easy grace, and the 


fair bride showed that she had not lost her regard for her youthful as- 
sociates. 


At either end of the table was a large frosted cake, with 
Norwegian and American coat-of-arms respectively. The 
local reporter was much impressed with the ices, in the forms 
of lion, eagle, horse, bunch of asparagus. An orchestra was 
imported from Chicago, as was the caterer with his $30,000 
set of solid silver. The bank was opened up late that night 
so that the silver and jewels could be put away in safety. 
Is it surprising that two Chicago newspapers sent up re- 
porters to ‘cover’ this magnificent event? 

For the remaining ten years of his life Ole Bull made 
the house his American headquarters, even though one friend 
tells of his restiveness under the dominance of his mother- 
in-law. When not on tour, he was much interested in the 
‘beautification’ of the grounds. In the embankment leading 
to the lake he caused a series of terraces to be built in the 
Norwegian style, resembling a mountain road, traces of 
which can still be seen. 


Croquet parties were then a feature of out-door life, and many 
spirited contests were held on the grounds, as well as aquatic contests 
on the Lake near by. Ole Bull was a genial host who entertained and 
delighted his many visitors with wonderful and amusing tales of travel, 
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anecdotes of celebrities he had met, and when the spirit moved him, 
with selections upon his violin, naturally the greatest of treats. 


Mrs. Thorp had removed the frame structure and in its 
place had built the present addition in Wisconsin limestone 
which houses the dining room, kitchen, and back bedrooms. 
Ole Bull was very fond of billiards, so this little frame build- 
ing was moved out into the grounds at a little distance from 
the house and was utilized as a billiard room up to the time 
when the late Senator Robert M. La Follette was governor. 
He used it as a study. Later it was removed several blocks 
away and now houses a barber shop. 

Ole Bull brought over many household furnishings, 
notably magnificent gold-framed mirrors which practically 
lined the downstairs walls. His crystal chandeliers are still 
spoken of with bated breath. I know that I lay myself open 
to over-statement and the too generous use of adjectives, 
but even a copious use of ‘magnificent’ and ‘elegant’ scarcely 
fill the bill as this environment has been described to me by 
those who knew it! 

Very little of the furniture of that period is left in the 
Executive Residence, and may I add “Thank heaven!’ The 
bedroom furniture used by Ole Bull, however, has been pre- 
served through the administrations. It is huge, lumpy, 
walnut, towering almost to the high ceilings. Three men can 
scarcely move the bedstead. Experts have told me that Ole 
Bull could not have brought this ‘set’ with him from Norway 
as it was never in vogue there. However, it is famous in 
Norwegian communities throughout the Middle West, and 
hundreds of people tramp through the Executive Residence 
just to see the bedroom used by Ole Bull. 

In 1879 Ole and Mrs. Bull gave a reception to the 
Seventh annual congress of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Women. A local writer tells us that 
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at the conclusion of the evening session in the assembly 
chamber, the congress with its entertainers and other friends 
‘wended its way to the elegant residence of Mrs. (please 
note!) J. G. Thorp.’ 


Here in the noble and spacious drawing room, recently refitted in ex- 
quisite taste, the ladies were hospitably welcomed by Mrs. Thorp and 
her son. Not far away the Apollo-like form of Mr. Ole Bull lifted his 
massive head and noble face above the crowd where he and his ac- 
complished wife gave their hearty welcome to the guests. After a few 
minutes of social greeting and chat, a few chords on the piano threw 
an expectant hush over the company, and with all his old fire and 
marvelous skill of manipulation, Ole Bull held them spellbound with 
his ‘Sicilian Tarantella, his wife admirably accompanying him on the 
piano. 


Julia Ward Howe was present, and according to one wit- 
ness, recited her ‘Battle Hymn of the Republic.’ 

The Thorp son, Joseph G., was on the Harvard baseball 
team and was considered very charming and a great ‘social 
lion.’ In a delightful letter his lifelong friend, Charles Noble 
Gregory, writes me, October 13, 1931: 


Senator Thorp of Eau Claire bought (the house) and fitted it over 
for his wife with whom the climate of Eau Claire did not agree, and 
Mrs. Thorp and her two children, Sarah (later Mrs. Ole Bull) and 
Joseph G., her son, made it their home and an agreeable social center. 
Sarah and her mother returned one autumn, I think 1870, from Europe. 
Mrs. Thorp came first and sent for me at once to arrange flowers all 
over the house. Sarah and Mr. Bull came that evening. They had been 
already married but repeated the ceremony before a company of old 
neighbors that evening. Shortly after they gave a great wedding re- 
ception, having Kinsley the famous Chicago caterer up with his $30,000 
set of solid silver. Mrs. Thorp wore a magnificent purple velvet and 
mauve satin with flounces of rare lace and Mrs. Bull a white satin 
trimmed with rose color. Numbers of friends from a distance were there 
and it was quite beyond anything we had known in Madison. Afterwards 
Mr. and Mrs. Bull lived there more or less. A little billiard house just 
N.W. of the Mansion used to be a great rallying place. Mrs. Bull was 
a brilliant pianist and Mr. Bull used to play with her accompaniment. I 
recall his playing for me on Sunday evening ‘El Trillo Diavolo’ (The 
Devil’s Trill) but he explained that it was a good devil. He built over 
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the lake bank into a ‘Norwegian Terrace’ in which the different levels 
slope into one another. Joe Thorp presently went to Harvard and his 
family presently followed him there, renting Mr. Lowell’s famous old 
hauted mansion ‘Elmwood, and at Cambridge he married at the old 
Longfellow house which was Washington’s headquarters during the siege 
of Boston, Miss Anne Longfellow, youngest and only surviving daughter 
of the poet. I was best man at the wedding. Senator Thorp ultimately 
sold the old Madison home . . . and it became the Executive Residence 
where you and yours have been making history for many years and are 
much more familiar than I have been for the past thirty years. Hoping 
you may find a little to record of the fine old house in my poor mem- 
ories. ... Charles Noble Gregory, at 80 years. 


Other celebrities entertained at the house during this 
régime were James Russell Lowell, Bayard Taylor, John 
G. Saxe, Fredrika Bremer, the Swedish novelist, Bronson 
Alcott, the Sage of Concord, and also Carl Schurz, who was 
again entertained forty years later in the same house by the 
then Governor and Mrs. La Follette. I came across a charm- 
ing little incident in connection with Carl Schurz’s visits 
when I learned that on his first visit he was serenaded by 
the local Maennerchor and that on his visit forty years later 
he was again serenaded by some of the original group ac- 
companied by their sons and grandsons, ‘which brought 
tears to his eyes.’ 

In 1883 the Thorps sold the house to Jeremiah M. Rusk 
at the reputed price of $15,000. Governor Rusk was reported 
to be a lavish entertainer, and the story is told of his recep- 
tion to the National teachers association in 1884 when he is 
said to have served 800 gallons of ice cream with ‘cake and 
coffee in proportion.’ 

In 1885 the legislature provided that a home should be 
purchased for its governors at a cost not to exceed $20,000. 
The purchase of the property at this price was considered a 
great bargain since Governor Rusk had spent much money 
in improvements. Following Governor Rusk came Gov- 
ernors Hoard, Peck, Upham, and Scofield, but I have been 
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unable to find any reminiscences concerning the house dur- 
ing this interval that are especially clear or colorful. Miss 
Flora Mears recalls that the present porch was added by 
Governor Scofield. Naturally, about the ensuing period I 
have heard much. 

When Mrs. Robert La Follette Sr., became ‘first lady” 
in 1901, she felt the word ‘mansion’ was too pretentious and 
changed her stationery dies to ‘Executive Residence’ which 
it has remained ever since. Old Madisonians tell me that 
she set a new standard for the house. She acted upon the 
theory that the house belonged to the people of the state, 
and they were welcome at her receptions. Under previous 
administrations the guests were invited mainly from a small 
group, the ‘society’ of the town. Into this rarified atmos- 
phere Mrs. La Follette launched her democratic innovation, 
pursued her natural way, and had many a good chuckle. I 
recall her telling me that before they really got settled, the 
wife of the town’s leading citizen came to call. There was 
a small glass cabinet for curios in the drawing room, and 
Phil entertained the guest by sticking his head inside it 
and making faces. On another occasion Mrs. La Follette 
noticed that her guests entered the reception looking very 
amused. Investigating, she found Bob seated on the porch 
railing, a string tied to the screen door which he efficiently 
jerked open for each guest. Shades of Mrs. Thorp! 

The late Senator La Follette and his family lived in the 
Executive Residence from 1901 to 1905, so when we entered 
it in 1980 our small Bob was the same age that his father 
had been when he first lived here. The house is partially 
furnished with a motley collection of furniture, from good 
and bad early Victorian up through what someone has called 
‘early Pullman.’ Each ‘first lady’ has expressed her taste 
as the need arose, which certainly makes for variety! So far 
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as I can learn, the only pieces probably dating back to the 
Thorp period are the mirrors in the drawing room, the ‘Ole 
Bull bedroom “set,”’ the sideboard in the dining room, 
and the front hall rack. The drawing room is really beauti- 
ful, with a fourteen-foot ceiling, and seven windows on 
three sides of the room reaching from floor to ceiling. The 
room has two fireplaces, relics from the period when it was 
two rooms, and they are a charming feature. 

All in all the old house has seen life from every angle 
—youth, weddings, old age, birth—although so far as I 
know, Miss Florence Delaplaine and our younger daughter 
are the only children born to a family living here. I have 
felt it a real pleasure to be the temporary custodian of the 
historic property. I know of no state that has a more historic 
home for its governors, and although the house changes oc- 
cupants according to the political trend of the day, it always 
maintains its personality and distinction. 
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CIVIL WAR HISTORIOGRAPHY 
CARL RUSSELL FISH* 


JOSEPH SCHAFER 


HOsO would interpret truly the story of so massive and 

complicated a historical tragedy as the American Civil 
war has need of great knowledge and still ampler wisdom. 
To be sure, both of these requisites have been disregarded 
by many who nevertheless essayed the task. Through a pro- 
cess of over simplification some have interpreted the war as 
essentially an aggressive movement of the ‘slavocracy’ to 
secure the indefinite expansion of their peculiar institution, 
a movement in short to make the country ‘all slave.’ To pre- 
vent such a catastrophe the North was forced in self-defense 
to take up arms. 

Others have simplified the issue by making it essentially 
constitutional. They hold that the war was caused by the 
wrong-headed interference of the North with a palpably 
legal and constitutional movement among southern slave 
states to secede from._a union they had joined in a perfectly 
voluntary manner. 

Others are beginning to find the simple cause of the 
great explosion in the sharp practice of a sectionally chosen 
lawyer president who, in order to make a test of force be- 
tween South and North, goaded the South to uncontrollable 
anger thus causing her to strike the first blow in a foreor- 
dained fight to the finish. It was as if the losing contender 
in a game of skill, outraged at being defeated, should venge- 
fully fire a pistol, point blank, at his hated opponent. 


*This paper was read by Dr. Schafer at the annual meeting of the State 
historical society, October 21, 1937. 
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An alluring simplification of the causes of the Civil war 
is to find these in the contrasting economic situations of the 
two sections. The North, it is said, had thus far lived under 
a ‘merchant-capitalism’ which had worked fairly well up to 
the late 1850’s; but at that time it reached barriers to its 
further profitable expansion, a fact which was emphasized 
by the panic of 1857. So, merchant-capitalism had to be 
transformed into industrial-capitalism. That is to say, in- 
stead of railroads, shipping, and the buying and selling of 
wholly or partly home manufactured goods, capital had 
now to embody itself in factories, with a labor supply wholly 
dependent on wages. That process, they concede, had been 
going on for many years, but what was now needed was a 
prompt and thorough transformation to the industrial cap- 
italist system. In order to bring this about the control of 
the state, which means the federal government, was indis- 
pensably necessary. Northern capitalism, we are assured 
by the most picturesque proponent of this theory, ‘moved 
into the Civil War only because the capture of the state 
promised to make the necessary conversion of their réles to 
industrial capitalists.’ 

Against that situation in the North was the South’s in- 
elastic production capitalism based primarily on slaves and 
secondarily on land. So long as the profits of planting had 
been large, the South could endure her dependence for 
markets, and for services and credit upon the North. But, 
in the later 1850’s the costs of production were rising faster 
than the profits of production. This was due, first, to a boom 
in the prices of slaves, caused by the high profits of cotton 
planting in the newer fertile Southwest, and, second, in a 
partly tariff-created monopoly of sales, services and credit 
enjoyed by northern manufacturers, merchants, and bankers. 
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What the South needed to insure her economic stability, 
was, first, a reopening of the African slave market; second, 
guaranteed freedom from tariff exploitation by the North. 
But the only way to secure those blessings was through the 
control of the state. With such control, the South would be 
able to enjoy relatively free trade with the countries where 
was its best market, especially England; it could then sell in 
the dearest, buy in the cheapest market; and services and 
credit could also be obtained at a cheaper rate than in New 
York or Boston. If the southern slave states could not gain 
those concessions within the union, it would of course be 
necessary for them to give up their former connection with 
the North. When the election of 1860 placed a sectional 
northern administration in Washington with a program of 
protective tariff and restriction of slavery, coupled with a 
homestead boon to free-labor expansionists, it became clear 
that the South was at last subjugated politically and her sole 
defense against northern economic despotism was to take 
her states out of the union and form an independent southern 
confederacy. 

Thus runs the argument and, as an analysis after the 
fact of war, it sounds superficially conclusive. To infer that 
the Civil war was rendered inevitable by that situation is as 
natural as for a detective or a prosecuting attorney to ex- 
plain a wife murder on the motive theory alone. A motive 
which, historically, has been common enough is the avarice 
of a reckless, spendthrift estranged husband who wants to 
obtain immediate control of property conditioned to come 
to him on his wife’s death. Yet, most of the wives thus cir- 
cumstanced have in fact not been murdered; and among 
the small remnant who have suffered the actual causes of 
their removal, when ascertained by processes not always as 
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simple as the theory relied upon, some of the cases prove to 
have completely baffled detective and prosecutor alike. 

The economic situation unquestionably constituted a con- 
dition of strain as between the two sections. But he who 
would make it the sole cause of the war encounters in his 
path an obstacle that should be more fearsome to the logical 
mind than fabled lion or unicorn to the primitive warrior 
armed only with a wooden spear. That obstacle is a mon- 
strous non sequitur. 

Indeed, several logical weaknesses can be pointed out in 
the most typical argument which takes this line. We are 
told by the writer in question that slave prices were booming 
because of the profitableness of cotton culture on the more 
favorable lands. If that was true, since it was also true 
that the money paid for slaves by those who profited from 
their use went to the less prosperous planters of Virginia, 
North and South Carolina where the slaves raised for sale 
were often the most profitable crop produced, how can it be 
argued that the South as a whole suffered from the rise in 
slave prices? Again, the same writer shows clearly enough 
that the Civil war gave a great impetus to the process, al- 
ready going on, of converting merchant-capital into indus- 
trial-capital: great packing houses, great mills, great iron 
factories, great woolen factories were some of the results of 
the accelerated movement due to the war. All that is true, 
yet since the process had been under way on an evolutionary 
basis for fifty years, is it not begging the question to affirm, 
as he does, that northern capitalists ‘moved into the Civil 
War only because the capture of the state promised to make 
the necessary conversion of their réles to industrial capital- 
ists.’ ? 

If we overlook these and other doubtful points in the 
argument, among them a questionable use of statistics, how 
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are we to make sure that the leap from political estrangement 
to bitter warfare was inevitably timed for the spring of 1861, 
or for any definite epoch—if the war was in fact inevitable? 
Let us suppose that, given time for calm reflection, the 
people of the North whose capitalistic class had a tremendous 
stake in the maintenance of peace, which in reality the 
majority of them wanted, had finally decided to make im- 
portant concessions to their ‘erring fellow countrymen’? If 
such an accommodation had staved off war for another ten 
years, as very possibly the 1850 compromise had done, no 
one today would be giving us an economic argument timing 
the fatal ‘crisis’ in both sections for the end of the 1850’s. 

Now looking at the other side: can we know what would 
have resulted if the South, to revive the question once posed 
by the late John D. Long, after forming her confederacy 
of seceded states had simply made itself, as related to the 
North, ‘a bag of feathers’? We might well ask, why did not 
the South take that tack? Obviously, because her people 
were emotionally conditioned for war, and our question now 
takes the form, what caused the conditioning? To what ex- 
tent was it due to the settled conviction that it would be 
necessary to control the state in order to safeguard the 
South’s interests? To what extent may the people have 
been stirred up by an embittered political aristocracy who 
had always been in control of the state and now suddenly 
found themselves compelled to give up that coveted advan- 
tage? 

The South, to use a modern equivalent for Long’s idea 
of many years ago, flew to arms when, if his suggestion had 
been adopted, a ‘sit-down strike’ was indicated as the logical 
remedy. No one can be sure how such a strike would have 
eventuated. 
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These things need to be kept in mind in order to make 
it clear that the economic analysis, while highly important, 
nevertheless falls short of disclosing fully the causes of the 
war. Those causes were immensely complicated and the 
writer who fixes on a single one to the exclusion of others 
which may have been less or more or equally effectual, is 
not giving the world an interpretation of the Civil war but 
merely a detective’s theory based on motive. 

Inasmuch as earlier writings on the subject have been 
so generally partial or partisan, it is gratifying to discover in 
the latest published work on the Civil war a different spirit 
and method. The late Carl Russell Fish had devoted many 
years to the detailed study of that notable episode in 
world history. Before his death in 1932 he had written the 
story through the actual period of warfare, though his mate- 
rials for the era of reconstruction remained in the form of 
unorganized notes. The written portion makes a fine volume 
of 420 pages which was carefully edited by Professor 
William Ernest Smith, one of Fish’s former students, and 
brought out by Longmans in October, 1937. The book opens 
with a chapter on the election of 1860 and closes with “The 
President’s Treaty,’ which refers to Johnson’s arrangements 
with seceded states respecting their reéntry into the union. 
The editor has added a chapter on Civil war finance and an- 
other on constitutional aspects of the Civil war. He has also 
provided the bibliography and the index; and he was at 
much pains to give us the author’s text in its purity. 

The book is entitled: The American Civil War, An In- 
terpretation, the concluding phrase being the key to the 
character of the work. Professor Fish attempted a philo- 
sophical dispassionate consideration of the subject in all its 
phases. A striking difference between him and the writers 
to whom we refer above is that he permitted himself no illu- 
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sion as to the simplicity of his task. Knowing that the first 
step was to master the enormous masses of facts involved, he 
gave unstintedly of his time and energy to compass the neces- 
sary research. If experts in the same subject shall find 
lacunae in his materials and slips in their use, it is believed 
these will be neither numerous nor important. He has reaped 
and gleaned in the field of both manuscript and printed 
sources. When he began to write, he had all significant 
materials at his command. 

A still more important difference between this book and 
the writings of those who are probably destined to be its 
severest critics is in the relativity of Fish’s conclusions as 
contrasted with the easy finality affected by the others. To 
Carl Fish interpretation meant first of all a recognition that 
he had a historically created situation to explain, not a moral 
issue to preach about, a well of practical ethics to draw 
from, or a cut and dried theory of historical causation to 
maintain. To him the seemingly unaccountable actions of 
southerners and northerners alike constituted intellectual 
problems to be dealt with strictly on that level. 

And those problems are not simple and single but com- 
plicated and manifold. His successive chapters contain the 
proof that he was fully aware of the economic incompatabil- 
ities of South and North. To these he calls sharp attention. 
But he was quite as fully aware that there are passions other 
than avarice, generative causes of emotional instability more 
important than material considerations. There was the con- 
stitutional question which, whatever may have been the orig- 
inal reason for its emergence, had become a powerful senti- 
mental cause of action in the South, a less powerful cause 
of hesitancy and inaction in the North. Mutual irritations 
over radically different attitudes toward slavery; the arro- 
gance of southern statesmen accustomed to control govern- 
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mental affairs at Washington and the growing disposition of 
northerners to challenge their right to dominate; the real or 
fancied danger of slave insurrections fomented by the fan- 
aticism of northern Abolitionists; northern refusal to render 
fugitive slaves. There was also the interest of foreign na- 
tions in the American situation and the diplomatic fencing 
by which each section endeavored to gain some advantage 
over the other. All of these elements were not only thor- 
oughly investigated by our author but they are discussed 
with a fine discrimination. 

Carl Fish had no more training in military science than 
had Thomas Carlyle. But it would appear that he had read 
the military commentators on the Civil war with deep inter- 
est and great profit. His discussions of military plans, cam- 
paigns and battles are therefore peculiarly enlightening, so 
much so that, as in the case of Carlyle’s Frederick, one can 
imagine that in future they may possibly even interest stu- 
dents of military science. It can be seen, from those discus- 
sions, that the success of the North was by no means a 
foregone conclusion, even though one discounts the pre- 
mature southern boast that ‘one southerner can lick ten 
Yankees.’ 

There was, of course, no such thing as perfect general- 
ship, which, however, was approximated in two of the 
confederate leaders; and equally, there was in the period 
of the war no single statesman who served as the author’s 
norm for judging the capacities of others. His tenderness 
for Lincoln is barely disguised, yet he sometimes credits 
Davis with superior judgment especially in military affairs. 

Some will object to this book because it does not present 
a sure-fire solvent for all problems encountered; some will 
deplore the circumstance that its impartiality precludes 
what they regard as a wholesome condemnation of wrong 
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policies. But the great body of intelligent students and 
readers of American history will probably hail it as the com- 
pletest, soundest, and most wisely conceived interpretation 
of the great American tragedy thus far given to the public. 

Carl Fish’s literary style is so well known that little needs 
to be said about it. It is the style of an extraordinarily ready 
and smooth writer, whose sense of form was innate. That 
is proved by his distinction as an informal lecturer and 
orator. His diction is always good, and often elegant. The 
interest, however, naturally varies with the subject matter 
as well as with the author’s mood. Notwithstanding there 
was unfortunately no opportunity for revision, as respects 
most of the thirteen chapters that came from his hand, 
comparatively few errors are observable to the non-specialist 
reader. The bizarre symbols Carl Fish used to represent 
words, as his pen raced his thought across the page, are not 
easy for the best of editors to decipher, and a few mistrans- 
lations are due to that cause. On the whole, the book as a 
literary performance must be described as a distinct success. 
To the present reviewer its reading gives the illusion that 
he is living the history of the Civil war, not as a partisan of 
North or of South, but as an observer from some other 
planet. The author’s complete immersion in his subject, his 
trained imagination and gift of subtle phrasing, have enabled 
him to impart to the story an impression of immediacy rarely 
achieved in historical writing. 

Much credit must be awarded to Professor Smith and 
those who assisted him for giving to the world so accurate 
and complete a representation of the lamented author’s 
greatest and most permanent work. 





MADAME MATHILDA FRANZISKA ANNEKE! 
AN EARLY WISCONSIN JOURNALIST 


LILLIAN KRUEGER 


HEN Wisconsin had barely attained statehood, Mil- 

waukee already was the home of a woman journalist. 
A woman in the profession of journalism over eighty-five 
years ago was doubtless considered by some a curiosity, by 
others a courageous pioneer, and by still others a shameless 
interloper. 

Madame Mathilda Franziska Anneke was well able to 
bear whatever appellations the ‘newness’ of women in that 
profession brought to her. She had been steeled to meet 
opposition a few years earlier in the Revolution of 1848 in 
the German Palatinate. With her husband, Captain Fritz 
Anneke,’ she served in the ranks, riding her charger by day 
and sleeping by its side at night. 

Her urge to write had found expression while still a 
young woman in Germany, for when her husband espoused 
the cause of the Revolution, was imprisoned at Cologne for 
almost a year because of his political views and awaited trial 
for treason, ‘Madame Anneke removed the furniture and 
carpets from her parlors, and bringing in a printing press” 
published the Neue Kélnische Zeitung, a paper supporting 
the Revolution, which was suppressed. This was followed by 


*The references vary in the spelling of her name. Sometimes ‘Annecke’ is 
used; also ‘Mathilde, ‘Francisca,’ ‘Franzeska,’ ‘Franciska,’ and ‘Franceska.’ The 
spelling adopted is from Rudolph A. Koss, Milwaukee (Milwaukee, 1871). 

* Milwaukee Herold, November 27, 1884; Wilhelm Kaufmann, Die Deutschen 
in amerikanischen Biirgerkriege (Berlin, 1911), 479. Carl Schurz was Anneke’s 
adjutant in the Baden campaign. The Annekes were married in 1847; he was 
her second husband. 

* Charles Tuttle, An Illustrated History of the State of Wisconsin (Madison, 
1875), 702. 
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the Frauen-Zeitung in which she fought for the equal rights 
of women, whose fate was that of its predecessor.* ‘She con- 
tinued to labor, until, her party losing ground, she was 
forced to abandon her work and fly for safety.’> She now be- 
came a member of the staff of her husband, who had since 
been liberated, and served with him until the close of the 
struggle. 

The editing of these two papers was not her initiation 
into the field of writing. Preceding the Revolution various 
yearbooks and poetical works had passed through her hands; 
contributions in verse from her pen had been accepted for 
publication; English novels had been translated by her; 
Kolnische, Augsburger, Diisseldorfer, and other newspaper 
editors had made use of her editorial ability.° As a writer 
she used the name ‘Mathilda Franziska.’ 

Not only was her early experience but also her back- 
ground a stimulant to her literary and journalistic growth. 
She was born of nobility at Lerchenhausen, Westphalia, 
April 3, 1817, the daughter of the Karl Gieslers.*. Nurtured 
in luxury in the picturesque countryside of the Ruhr valley, 
highly educated, she showed in youth a leaning toward litera- 
ture and art. With leisure, education, and energy, all for- 
tunately possessed by her, ideas were bound to come to 
fruition. 

The principal reason for her support of the feminist 
movement in Germany, however, is found in her bitter ex- 
perience soon after she left her happy childhood surround- 
ings, for through it she learned of the injustices of the laws 


‘Milwaukee Freidenker, November 30, 1884. 

* Tuttle, op. cit., 702. 

* Koss, op. cit., 881-382; Milwaukee Freidenker, November 30, 1884. 

*In some references the name is spelled ‘Gieseler.’ 

*Necrology, iv, obituary by Lyman C. Draper, in Wisconsin historical 
library; Milwaukee Wisconsin Banner und Volksfreund, December 4, 1884; 
Wilhelm Hense-Jensen and Ernest Bruncken, Wisconsin’s Deutsch-Amerikaner 
_ bis zwm Schluss des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts (Milwaukee, 1902), ii, 15. 
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pertaining to married women.’ At nineteen she became the 
wife of Herr von Tabouillot; this marriage terminated a 
year later. Prolonged controversy over the possession of 
their infant daughter embittered Madame von Tabouillot’s 
once carefree life still more. So it was not strange that, 
throughout the remainder of her days, she became a staunch 
champion of women’s rights. 

With the disastrous termination of the Revolution, the 
German patriots took flight. France was chosen as a place 
of refuge; soon their lives became endangered, and Switzer- 
land was sought as the next asylum. There again danger 
stalked them, and the security of American shores brought 
them hither in the autumn of 1849.*° 

What this haven represented to Madame Anneke she 
warmly pictured to an audience at a meeting of the National 
convention of the American equal rights association some 
twenty years later. 


The consciousness and the holy conviction of our inalienable human 
rights, which I have won in the struggle of my own strangely varied 
life, and in the wrestling for independence which has carried me through 
the terrors of bloody revolution, and brought me to this effulgent shore. .. 
—this sacred strand, of which our German poet says: Dich halte ich! 
(I have gained thee and will not leave thee.) 


The Woman’s equal rights movement was gaining ad- 
herents in Wisconsin when she arrived in New York with 
her husband, Captain Fritz Anneke, later a colonel in the 
Civil war.” Naturally enough, when she subsequently be- 
came a resident of Milwaukee with its large German pop- 


® Elizabeth C. Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, Matilda Joslyn Gage, editors, 
History of Woman Suffrage (Rochester, N.Y., 1887), iii, 646. 

” Thid., 647. 

4 Tbid., ii, 393. The association convened in New York, May, 1869. 

% Some records state that the Annekes and the Schurzes arrived together. 
Carl Schurz and his wife did not reach America until September 17, 1852. 

For a sketch of Anneke as a participant in the Civil war see Wilhelm 
Kaufmann, op. cit., 478-479. 
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ulation, far removed from the revolutionary turmoil, the 
ardor to write again seized her. To use her pen to advocate 
the equal rights of women, especially the German-born, chal- 
lenged her. She soon met that challenge by editing’ and 
publishing the monthly Deutsche Frauen-Zeitung (German 
Woman's Journal) also known as the Frawen-Zeitung. 
Before recounting Mathilda Anneke’s experiences in her 
new venture, what do the records say of her appearance? 
Somehow, masculine attributes must have been her heritage, 
for one would hardly assign a petite will-o’-the-wisp to the 
‘thick of the fight’; indeed, she must have been somewhat of 
an athletic type to carve herself so vigorous a career. Records 
confirm such a picture. ‘A German lady of majestic presence 
and liberal culture, made an admirable speech in her own 
language,”* was the impression chronicled at a State 
woman’s suffrage convention held at Milwaukee. At this 
meeting a Rev. Mr. England seemed to think that ‘Nature 
intended that the male should dominate over the female 
everywhere.’ The story follows that the Rev. Mr. England 
a small, thin, shadowy man should always avoid that branch 
of argument .. . ‘the physical superiority of man.’ ‘Hither 
Madame Anneke, Mrs. Livermore, or Dr. Ross [who oc- 
cupied the platform] could have taken the reverend gentle- 
man up in her arms and run off with him.”* The Milwaukee 
Herold in a eulogy speaks of her ‘sharply chiseled facial 
features,’ ‘a massive brow,’ and her ‘impressive presence.’ 
To guests in her home she was loveliness personified.** Susan 
Anthony portrays her to an audience in Germany as ‘a West- 
phalian woman, almost six feet high.’ Regina von Ruben 
says, as a matter of convenience Madame Anneke’s abund- 
ant, black hair was sacrificed at the time she participated 


* Stanton, Anthony, Gage, op. cit., ii, 374. 
“4 Tbid. 
45 November 27, 1884. 
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in the Revolution. Several times she let it grow longer, 
but because it was less troublesome, she always quickly re- 
turned to short hairdress.** John G. Gregory, the historian 
of Milwaukee, writes thus: ‘I remember Madame Anneke 
very well when her school was at the southeast corner of 
Jefferson and Oneida (now East Wells) streets. Then as 
now my home was on Jefferson street, and I used to en- 
counter her frequently when she took her walks abroad .... 
As I recall her, she was a portly figure, robed in black, and 
walked with a masculine and military stride.”” 

Her masculinity was given a field for maneuver, for the 
launching of her Zeitung brought endless hardship. The 
penniless refugee gratefully accepted the unselfish offer of 
the publisher of the V olksfreund who supplied office space, 
compositor, type, and paper for the first issues. Later her 
paper was issued at the Banner press, where she employed 
women compositors. The employment of these women re- 
sulted in more grief for her, as we shall see.** 

The character of her journal was indicated to her readers 
in these words: ‘Woman is an unmoved, transparent sea, 
illuminated in its very depth by the eternal light, but whose 
surge has not tried, recognized, and felt itself in the driving 
and pressing labor, and self-motion, as a brook and stream 

* Frau Regina von Ruben, Mathilde Franziska Anneke (Hamburg, Germany 
[1906]), 5, 17. This volume contains a portrait of Madame Anneke as a young 
woman with a quaint coiffure of heavy, coiled braids. 

* From a letter dated August 4, 1937. 

* Koss, op, cit., 382. Her daughter had also worked at the trade. See 
Frederick Merk, ‘The Labor Movement in Wisconsin during the Civil War,’ in 
Wisconsin historical society Proceedings, 1914, 175-176, for information on women 
as printers. He says: ‘The entrance of women into hitherto unoccupied fields 
gave much concern to organized labor, and in particular to the printers of the 
state. The printing trade early felt a scarcity of labor, for the members of the 
craft responded with more than usual zeal to the call for volunteers [for the 
Civil war]. Soon after the war began, various state exchanges were noticing with 
favor the increasing employment of women as compositors.’ Madame Anneke’s 


employment of women compositors antedates the Civil war by almost a decade, 
another evidence of her pioneering spirit. 
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and as a living force.”° To achieve the spiritual and moral 
emancipation of woman and her recognition as man’s equal 
in respect to social and political life was Madame Anneke’s 
striving, a cause she had already pledged in her homeland.”° 
When the Deutsche Frauen-Zeitung appeared in March, 
1852, a daily paper of Milwaukee carried the following item: 


The ‘German Frauen-Zeitung’ edited by Frau Mathilda Francisca 
Anneke, née Giesler, and issued at the office of our ‘Volksfreund’ has 
just made its friendly and promising appearance, and we hasten to 
heartily welcome the esteemed editor. The ‘German Frauen-Zeitung’ 
will appear provisionally each month at the subscription price of $1. 
Individual numbers cost 10 cents. The first number at hand is well 
gotten up and edited with especial care.*! 


The same newspaper commented on the appearance of the 
third number and again was pleased to call the attention of 
its local and out of town readers to the publication which 
Madame Anneke edited with peculiar skill.” 

The cause of the emancipation of women won adherents 
in the cultured circles of Milwaukee as well as in other cities 
of the United States through Madame Anneke’s undertak- 
ing. Even though some individuals did not agree with her 
opinions or considered the agitation over her aims as prema- 
ture, the attack on the purity of her motives was restricted 
to persons presumably of poor judgment. ‘Vetter Andres’ 
in the Seebote tried to besmirch her high aims even before the 
appearance of the journal.”* 

* Koss, op. cit., 381. Acknowledgment is due for this translation from the 
German to Professor William Huth, of Whitewater, Wisconsin. In a letter he 
says: ‘The real “flavor” of the passage cannot be given in English.’ 

‘Tn 1848 Mary S. Anthony [Susan Anthony’s sister] attended the first 
convention [in the United States] ever held in the interest of the rights of 
women; she signed the first formal demand ever made and voted for the first 
resolutions ever adopted for these rights, including that of suffrage.’ Ida H. 
Harper, The Life of Susan B. Anthony (Indianapolis, 1908), iii, 1516. 

™ Das Tdgliche Banner, March 30, 1852, 


* Tbid., May 28, 1852. 
* Koss, op. cit., 382. 
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Prejudice finally confronted this pioneer journalist in 
physical form, namely, a German typographical union was 
organized on May 18, 1852, about three months after the 
birth of the Frauen-Zeitung. A committee was named to find 
a means to safeguard the printers from those who made en- 
croachment upon the trade. This resulted in requesting the 
heads of printing firms not to employ women workers and 
to remove those already appointed. This, of course, was a 
blow aimed directly at Mathilda Anneke. Heated arguments 
ensued in which Fritz Anneke told the printers in plain 
language of their inconsistency. In high sounding phrases 
the union was helping to maintain Weltordnung, so it repre- 
sented itself, but underneath this fine talk was hidden la- 
mentable trade jealousy, and to this duplicity Anneke 
vehemently objected.” 

“The dynamic woman editor now decided to meet the 
challenge of the union by going on a lecture tour during the 
summer through nearly all of the larger cities of the United 
States in order to accumulate funds to establish a small print 
shop of her own.” Of this tour the Wisconsin Banner says: 
‘Frau Mathilda F. Anneke left on a propaganda-tour in the 
interest of her Frawen-Zeitung on last Friday. She will visit 
Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Wheeling, etc. May the public extend to her a 
friendly welcome everywhere. .. . ””° 

Koss says, even though her tour proved successful, her 
plans matured simultaneously to leave Milwaukee. In Octo- 
ber the Frauwen-Zeitung was issued in New York, then semi- 
monthly in Jersey City, and later as a weekly in Newark.” 


™* Tbid., 382-383. 

*% Ibid. 

* August 4, 1852. 

* Koss, op. cit., 383. 
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After three years of severe editorial labor, she was compelled 
by ill health to abandon the enterprise.*® 

Before her return to Milwaukee permanently, she spent 
a happy interval abroad. Then followed her return and the 
successful establishment of a girls’ school. Though she is 
recognized as an eminent educator, as a national figure in 
the feminist movement, and as an author, Mathilda Fran- 
ziska Anneke’s journalistic pioneering should be counted as 
an achievement, apart, in a career as brilliant as it was vig- 
orous. 

* Tuttle, op. cit., 702; Milwaukee Freidenker, November 30, 1884, says 


publication ceased after two years. Madame Anneke recovered from this illness, 
Her death occurred at Milwaukee, November 25, 1884. 











PIERRE CALAME* 
H. E. RoerHe 


IERRE Christopher Calame, died October 1, 1888, aged 

83 years, 10 months.’ 

The tombstone with the above brief inscription, in the 
northwest corner of Graceland cemetery in the city of 
Mineral Point, close to the fairground, looked good to us, 
culminating as it did a long, intensive search for it, or for 
some other clue, in regard to what had become of Pierre, 
commonly called Peter (for Pierre is French for Peter) 
Calame. He was a colorful Frenchman of the early days, 
who possessed such remarkable strength that he once carried 
a wood beam, fourteen-inch stubble or stirring plow, weigh- 
ing around 150 pounds, home from Galena, Illinois, forty 
miles, on his shoulder, making the journey both ways afoot, 
an extraordinary feat, the tale of which is still being handed 
down from generation to generation. 

For months all our inquiries had been fruitless, no one 
seemed to know where Pierre Calame had been buried, until 
finally Eleck Whitish of Preston told us it was in Parson 
Williams’ Episcopal church cemetery at Montfort Junction. 

So far, so good! But Parson Williams’ church and ceme- 
tery are no more. When services were discontinued, the 
beautiful Gothic structure, a typical church of old England, 
was abandoned, fell into ruins, and the rock crushed mto 
lime fertilizer. The remains of the persons buried in the 


*Mr. Roethe wrote a sketch of Mr. and Mrs. Pierre Calame for the 
Fennimore Times, Fennimore, Wisconsin, for May 12 and June 2, 1937. Except 
for minor changes, this reprint follows the newspaper story of the Calames as 
written by Mr. Roethe. 

In answering our inquiry as to the pronunciation of ‘Calame’ Mr. Roethe 
writes: ‘The common pronunciation here was Ka-lim’; the “e” silent.’ 
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cemetery, all but three, were in the course of time taken up 
and re-buried elsewhere, and the tombstones transferred 
also. We made a trip to the site of the old churchyard, but 
none of the few slabs we found there lying on the ground 
were for Calame. 

Then we thought of William Mueller in Montfort, owner 
of the farm on which the old church stood, and interviewed 
him. He told us the farm was the old Coker place, and that 
John Coker, the former owner, had married a daughter of 
Peter Calame, and that a daughter of the Cokers had wedded 
Reuben Ellsworth. Here was something tangible, and with 
that as a starter we secured our information step by step. We 
located Ellsworth in Beloit, and from him and the Coker de- 
scendants in Nebraska, and people here who still remember 
the Calames, got the story which we present herewith. 

After reposing in Parson Williams’ cemetery near Mont- 
fort for nearly twenty years, the remains of Mr. and Mrs. 
Pierre Calame were removed to Graceland cemetery, Min- 
eral Point, also the monument that had stood at their graves. 

As soon as the picture, used with this sketch, arrived, we 
showed it to J. R. Monteith. 

“Well, forever more,’ Jim exclaimed, ‘if it isn’t Mr. 
and Mrs. Peter Calame, natural as life. How in the world 
did you get it?’ 

Ed. Stich said the same. Ed. has three of the sitting room 
chairs the Calames had. They are black walnut and as ser- 
viceable as the day they were made. Ed. bought them fifty 
years ago at the Calame sale—rode over horseback, and 
carried them home with him riding the horse. They are now 
in his home at Fennimore. 

We showed the picture also to Mrs. Ed. Heathcote and 
to Eleck Whitish, and both recognized it instantly as that 
of Mr. and Mrs. Peter Calame. 
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The picture was even harder for us to find than the graves 
of the Calames. It is the only picture ever taken of Mr. and 
Mrs. Calame, perhaps the only one in existence. A grand- 
son of the Calames, Alfred Henry Soward, who lives at 
Boise, Idaho, sent it to us at the request of his sister, Mrs. 
Ida May Mertz of Wheatland, Wyoming. 

The picture of Mr. and Mrs. Calame was taken in 1869 
when they spent a year at Ogden, Iowa, with their daughter, 
Hortense, and husband, John C. Soward, while the latter 
lived there. Both are dressed in the style in vogue at that 
time. Note the tight dress of Mrs. Calame with its full 
sleeves (by the way, we are told these are coming in fashion 
again), her white collar and brooch, and the headdress 
ladies, especially elderly ones, then wore. Observe too the 
big, natty tie of Mr. Calame, his double-breasted vest and 
frock coat, with velvet collar—all debonair and in correct 
style. The picture does not show any decided difference in 
their size because Mrs. Calame is standing and also had 
become more portly as the years piled up, but when they 
were married, Mr. Calame weighed 220 pounds, just double 
the weight of his wife, 110. 

Pierre Calame was one of the very first settlers of the 
Ebenezer section south of Preston; indeed he came the 
same year, 1836, the first settler, Thomas Thomas Sr., 
driven out by the Indians on his arrival in 1833, returned 
from Linden, where he had taken refuge. Pierre Calame 
got all his land, 400 acres altogether, directly from the gov- 
ernment. He entered the north half of the northeast quarter, 
80 acres, in section 6, town of Clifton, on which he erected 
his home, a log cabin; also the east half of the southwest 
quarter, 80 acres, in the same section; 160 acres in section 1, 
town of Liberty, as follows: the northeast quarter of the 
northeast quarter, the west half of the northeast quarter, and 
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the southeast quarter of the northwest quarter; and 80 acres 
more in the town of Clifton, the east half of the southwest 
quarter of section 6. 

The log house he erected on his homestead was sup- 
planted in the early ’50’s by a rock structure erected for him 
by Ed. Monteith and brothers. No derrick or other appa- 
ratus was necessary to hoist the stones aloft, for Mr. Calame 
carried them up a ladder on his shoulders, including the 
heavy stone window sills and caps, weighing two to three 
hundred pounds. 

Pierre Calame was born December 1, 1804, near Bor- 
deaux, France. He was educated for the priesthood, but left 
his native country for America at the age of twenty-eight, 
and never saw any of his people again. He lived in New 
York City till 1836 when he married Miss Sarah Hancock, 
and from there they came to Grant county, Wisconsin, set- 
tling in the northwest corner of the town of Clifton. They 
had some money and located near wood and water. 

Mrs. Calame, who it is said was related to A. T. Stewart, 
the merchant prince of New York and also to General Win- 
field Scott Hancock, Civil war general and Democratic 
candidate for the presidency, was born November 2, 1800, in 
County Antrim, Ireland. Her parents, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Hancock, first lived in England, their native land. Then 
he moved to Ireland as business called him there, and raised 
his family in Ireland. He had business that took him to the 
East Indies, was taken sick and died there. His widow, 
Elizabeth Hancock, died in Hartland, Michigan, in 1851, 
at the age of ninety-one years, and is buried there. Mr. and 
Mrs. John Hancock were Quakers. Mrs. Calame taught the 
first school in Grant county, in her locality, and also taught 
school earlier at Milwaukee in a log building. 
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Pierre Calame met his wife, Sarah Hancock, at his school 
for teaching French in New York City, she being one of his 
pupils. The Calames attended the Episcopalian church and 
their two daughters were baptized in it by Parson Williams. 

Pierre Calame was a striking personality. He was 6 feet, 
8 inches tall and powerfully built, weighing in excess of 200 
pounds, raw-boned, always had a rosy complexion, was 
smooth-shaven except for small sideburns, and his hair was 
still coal black when he died. His wife, on the contrary, was 
of small stature. 

The Calames were held in high esteem by all their neigh- 
bors. James Monteith, Ed. Stich, Hon. and Mrs. Ed. 
Heathcote, Eleck Whitish, all speak well of them. They 
were kindly’ and sympathetic. Mrs. Heathcote always 
stopped in to see Mrs. Calame on her way over to Monteith’s, 
for the crossroad, now closed, then went right past the 
Calame house. She says Mrs. Calame was very cultured and 
kept the house scrupulously neat and clean. 

Mr. Calame’s good-heartedness is shown by the follow- 
ing incident related by Mr. Reuben Ellsworth: One time in 
the late fall, as Mr. Calame was walking from his farm to 
Annaton, he met a man, presumably a tramp, in shirt sleeves. 
Mr. Calame took off his coat and gave it to the hobo. On 
arriving at home, his wife asked him where his coat was, and 
he replied he had come across and given it to a poor man. 

In common with most pioneers Mr. Calame liked tobacco, 
but his wife disliked his using it and would not allow 
it in the house. When a supply was brought him, he gave 
instructions to leave it in the barn, where the ‘littley’ woman 
wouldn’t see it. ‘The littley woman’ was his pet phrase for 
his wife, in his French fashion pronouncing ‘little’ not as we 
do, but ‘littley’ or ‘littely.’ And yet while Mrs. Calame was 
diminutive, she evidently was ‘boss.’ 
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The Calames had two daughters, Hortense, who married 
John C. Soward, and Adelaide, who became the second wife 
of John Coker. Both died out West, years ago. One of Mr. 
and Mrs. John Coker’s daughters, Charlotte, married Reu- 
ben Ellsworth. 


Alfred Henry Soward, a grandson, gives us the follow- 
ing interesting reminiscences: 


When Uncle John Coker married Aunt Adelaide Calame, they lived 
in part of my father’s, John C. Soward’s, house, on what was later 
the Geo. Smith Sr., and Ora A. Dixon place east of Preston. Aunty 
Coker told me many times about the years they lived there, two or 
three years. About the year 1862 Uncle John Coker bought a place at 
the Parson Williams’ stone church about three miles south and east 
from Montfort, then called Wingville. Then our folks lived about two 
miles west from Montfort on the military road. In 1866 father sold this 
place and bought one adjoining Uncle John Coker, from a man by the 
name of Eastman. Two years later he sold it to a man by the name of 
Bishop. There is a man living in Meridian, Idaho, I do not recall his 
name, who was born and raised a mile from the Parson Williams’ 
church, went to school with Uncle Coker’s children and knew all about 
them. He told me Bishop’s heirs still owned the old place and lived on 
it. Father went to Ogden, Iowa, in 1868, and in 1870 to Placerville, 
Idaho, where both he and my mother died. 

When you opened the door of yesterday into the lives of the early 
pioneers of your state, you looked into the lives of great ones; not great 
of wealth, but of more than wealth; lives that will live on and on through 
eternity. They left behind them a life of honesty, helpfulness, loving- 
kindness to all; they have passed away, but they yet live in the mem- 
ory of their fellowmen. Such lives can never die. I say this, not 
because Pierre Calame and wife were my grandparents, but because 
such lives touch the world in the tender place of helpfulness and love. 


There is a certain quaint charm about the way you presented it to your 
readers. 


Pierre Calame died October 1, 1888, in his rock house. 
One day one of the neighboring Newell boys, Emory and 
Lucien, who kindly looked after the aged couple in their last 
days, drove to Cobb, where the Reuben Ellsworths then 
lived, and told them Mr. Calame was very sick. Mr. and 
Mrs. Ellsworth went over at once. The doctor said there 
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was no hope, so they sent for Mrs. Soward and Mrs. Coker, 
out West, who came at once. After Mr. Calame’s death 
and burial in Parson Williams’ cemetery, the personal prop- 
erty was sold at public auction, J. O. Cushman of Montfort 
being auctioneer. 

Mrs. Calame, who had become quite feeble, was per- 
suaded to go to Cobb and make her home with the Ellsworths, 
on the promise that she might take along her four-post 
bed with ropes instead of springs, to sleep in, to which she 
was accustomed. However, she lived only till January, and 
then she too was laid away in Parson Williams’ cemetery. 
The Calame farm was then sold. Thomas Hill owns it now. 

In 1906 the remains of Mr. and Mrs. Calame and of two 
grandchildren, a boy Verner, aged not quite three, and an 
infant daughter, born in 1882, the two youngest children of 
Mr. and Mrs. John Coker, were taken from Parson Wil- 
liams’ cemetery to Mineral Point and buried in the Reuben 
Ellsworth family lot in Graceland cemetery, where another 
granddaughter, Mrs. Reuben Ellsworth, is buried; also 
Emma Thomas (sister of Hon. A. E. Thomas of Eden), 
an old friend of the Ellsworths who spent the last eight 
months of her life with them on the James Spensley farm 
near Mineral Point. 

When the cheese factory south of Ebenezer was built, 
the old Calame house was torn down and the rock used to 
build the wall of the cheese factory. One year the R. M. 
Davidsons, later of Mt. Hope, had occupied the lower story 
of the house, the Calames living above. Rev. and Mrs. J. L. 
Gardner were the last to live in it. The grove in which the 
house stood is now a bare field. And so the Calames have 
passed on, and naught but the tale of Pierre Calame’s prodi- 
gious strength remains. 

















SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF 
THOMAS PEDERSON 


HRISTMAS was by far the most outstanding holiday sea- 
son of the year. Everyone, old and young, looked for- 
ward to that event, and extensive preparations for its cele- 
bration were made. In Norway the festival was of pagan 
origin dating back more than a thousand years and had no 
relation to our Christmas. It was a midwinter festival when 
the chiefs, or kings, as they called themselves (there was one 
for each district or county), invited the most prominent men 
in their little kingdoms to a feast. The feast consisted of eat- 
ing, and drinking great quantities of strong Ol, or beer, and 
lasted till the last man had slid off of the bench and was 
lying under the table asleep. When the Christian religion 
had been enforced throughout the country, and with it 
the Christian holidays, this ancient festival and Christmas 
were merged into one, adopting the latter date for its cele- 
bration, but retaining the name of the pagan feat ‘Yule,’ or 
‘Jul,’ as it is now called. This name for Christmas has been 
adopted by all three Scandinavian countries. 

The early pioneers brought all the old country’s customs 
with them. Two weeks before the day, they commenced mak- 
ing preparations to celebrate the great event. I am afraid it 
wasn’t so much in honor of the Savior born to mankind, as it 
was the anticipation of a long holiday free from labor, full 
of gaiety, and with all they could eat and drink of the best 
that could be produced. For be it known, Jul consisted 
not of one day as it does with us, but of thirteen days, and 
some even added one more before the celebration finally 
ended. No labor of any kind, except feeding the stock, could 
be done until after New Year, the third of January, there 
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being two New Year holidays. The first three days of 
Christmas were considered too holy for any gaiety. If any- 
one could not get to church, a sermon must be read by the 
head of the family while all other members sat around 
listening. But when the three days were up, then the real 
old pagan Yulefest started with parties and dances. A deep 
rooted respect for the Christian holiday kept everybody 
within the bounds of decency. There were no wild parties, 
but all enjoyed themselves to the uttermost while it lasted. 
As the years went by, this lengthy holiday was shortened, 
but even today among the older people Christmas lasts till 
New Year. 

In my early days many pagan customs connected with 
that Jul gaiety were still in vogue. Prominent among them 
was the custom of what was called ‘going Julebuk.’ This 
consisted in dressing up in the most grotesque and fantastic 
manner that we could invent, put a mask over our faces, and 
go around from house to house as long as any one was up. 
It was always done evenings, and nearly always by young 
people, the greater the number the better. We would sneak 
up to the house, rap at the door and when it was opened, 
burst in, often filling the room. We would then parade 
around the room a few minutes, giving the inmates a chance 
to identify us if they could, but never daring to talk lest they 
would recognize our voices. I never knew the origin or mean- 
ing of this custom, but I do know that we had lots of fun. 

The parties and dances were mostly for the younger set, 
the older people using these two weeks mostly for visiting 
each other. Through any other part of the year the steady 
grind of making a living and opening up a farm did not 
give any time for visiting, so now through these holidays 
they made up for it. Those who in the old country had been 
near neighbors and close friends, but here lived miles apart, 
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would now come in whole sleigh loads and visit for several 
days. Then likely as not when the visit was over, those who 
had been hosts would get into their sleighs and follow their 
friends home for a stay of several days. Invitations for 
those long visits had perhaps gone out and been accepted 
months before, so they were seldom surprise visits, otherwise 
it would often have been well-nigh impossible in those 
cramped quarters to receive so many guests at a time. The 
pure friendship and the hospitality of those early settlers 
are something rarely found today. They may have been 
sadly lacking in the true Christmas spirit as the incentive, 
but surely ‘Peace on earth, good will toward men’ reigned 
supreme through those well earned holidays. 

Giving each other gifts was not so much in vogue in 
those days. However, gifts were often given and were al- 
ways of a substantial nature, such as a quarter of beef or 
pork, or a sack of flour, and always given to those who were 
in need. If the gifts could be given without revealing the 
identity of the givers, they were given that way. The Christ- 
mas spirit of today is a far cry from what it was in those 
days. Now we give gifts to those from whom we expect 
something or we give for fear that otherwise we will be 
looked down on, and also because it has become a custom. 
For us who were raised among those simple, kindly people, 
were in fact one with them, it is most difficult to get en- 
tirely away from, or forget, those customs. Whenever Christ- 
mas draws near, a longing, a sort of homesickness comes 
over me. There is something lacking, something lost, some- 
thing that never will come back. Now, instead of visiting 
each other, we send a card, or at best, we invite a friend or 
neighbor in for Christmas dinner or supper, and that ends 
Christmas. It has come to be a perfunctory something that 
is neither flesh nor fish. The spirit has gone out of it; there 
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is so little left of ‘Peace on earth, good will toward men.’ 
It has come to be an event more dreaded by many than long- 
ingly anticipated. I need not explain the reason for this 
great change; it is clear to all thinking people. 

Here endeth my saga of the early days of the settle- 
ment where the happiest and most carefree years of my life 
were spent. It is by no means a complete picture. Only 
a few scattered glimpses, but all of these memories are dear 
to my heart. Monuments have been erected in memory of 
men who have performed outstanding services for their 
fellowmen. To me it seems altogether fitting that in each 
community, like the one described, a monument be erected 
in memory of those men and women who, not only carved 
their living out of a wilderness, but laid the very foundation 
for this nation’s greatness and wealth. I have advisedly re- 
frained from sketching the gruelling hardships that these 
pioneers experienced for fear the narrative would be too 
gloomy and mournful. Neither have I sketched the com- 
fort and affluence that became theirs after nearly a lifetime 
of struggle, such as most people would shrink from. When 
Edison was asked, in his very old age, to what he attributed 
his great success, he answered, ‘Hard work.’ And with very 
few exceptions that is true the world over. But it is this 
‘hard work,’ this dogged persistence in the face of what seem 
insurmountable obstacles from which most people shrink. 
It is much easier to float with the stream than to fight your 
way against it. Therefore I say, all honor to those who lifted 
the heaviest burdens and cleared the obstacles from the path 
of the generations to follow. 

My first venture from home came when I was sixteen 
years of age. It came suddenly and without warning. My 
aunt, father’s sister, and her husband, Mr. and Mrs. Johan- 
nes Hanson, came on a visit from their home in Douglas 
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county, Minnesota. This was their first visit since they had 
settled out there many years before. Having had no chil- 
dren of their own, they expressed a desire to take one of us 
boys back home with them. This was not mentioned until the 
day before their return. It was characteristic of my parents 
to leave the decision up to us boys. My brother would not go 
under any circumstances, but I spoke right up and said that 
I would go with them. At that time I was very small for 
my age, though of a chunky build. I had never been farther 
from home than La Crosse, so the journey to their home was 
quite an adventure, especially as they stopped a couple of 
days in Minneapolis. In those days that city was far from 
what it is today. St. Anthony’s island, I think it was called, 
or the tract between the two arms of the river, was a wilder- 
ness of trees, stumps, and windfalls. Nearly all the buildings 
were small wooden structures, and one did not have to walk 
far down the street to come to the end of them. Another 
stop was made at Alexandria, their main home town. While 
there, my uncle took me along and called on Knute Nelson, 
who later became a nationally known figure as one of the 
outstanding United States senators, after first serving his 
state as governor. At that time he had a dingy law office 
and scarcely dreamed of the heights to which he later would 
soar. 

Upon reaching our destination, I found that my rela- 
tives lived in a log house not any more pretentious than the 
one we had moved out of at home. I soon found out why they 
wanted one of us boys. They had much more live stock than 
we had, and there was a never ending round of chores, wood 
chopping, etc., besides the regular farm work. But I was 
used to work and did not mind. 

The two years I stayed with them were rather monoton- 
ous—work, eat, and sleep. However, a few incidents stand 
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out in my memory. Douglas county is dotted with lakes. 
If I remember correctly, there are 120 good sized lakes in 
the county and at that time at least they were alive with fish. 
My first fall there, I noticed that as soon as the ice was thick 
enough for safety the lakes became dotted with fishermen’s 
houses. This was something new to me. At my old home 
we had no lakes. One day I asked permission to go to the 
nearest lake and try this, for me, new kind of fishing. I was 
allowed to go, and entering the first fisherman’s house I 
came to, found it was unoccupied and supplied with spear 
and decoys. I was told to let the decoys down into the water, 
jerk them around, and watch for fish. This I did and after a 
little while the head of a monster pickerel appeared below 
me. I became so frightened that I jerked the decoy out and 
just sat there looking at the apparition. Never had I 
dreamed of a fish that size. Luckily for me it did not move. 
Finally, I came to my senses, grabbed the spear with both 
hands and drove it into the monster’s neck. It was a lucky 
stroke, as it paralyzed the fish. I pulled its head up through 
the hole, then lifted the fish out and got it out of the house. 
I was through fishing for that day. I ran the spear handle 
through its gills, shouldered it, and started for home. I’ve 
caught many a fish through the ice since that day but never 
one that size. It was nearly as long as I was. 

Another fishing trip which nearly ended my career oc- 
curred the next spring when the ice was breaking up. A 
number of us boys went down to a lake one Sunday to see 
if we couldn’t spear some fish along the shore where the ice 
had opened. At one place the ice was still solid along the 
shore, but out on the lake a ways there was an opening. I 
walked out to the edge of the ice, the other boys following. 
The water was deep here and no fish in sight, so I started 
walking along the edge. Suddenly the ice gave away, and I 
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was in the water with no bottom under my feet. The other 
boys, instead of helping me out, took to their heels and ran 
up on the bank where they stood looking at me. I finally 
got out, still hanging on to my spear. I was four miles from 
home, and the weather was cold enough to freeze my cloth- 
ing stiff, but I didn’t even catch a cold, and no fish. 

A couple of other accidents, both my own fault, came 
nearly ending my days. My uncle kept two young stallions, 
and it was part of my daily chore to take care of them, a 
task that never should be intrusted to a young boy. One day 
when I was in the barn, one of them, whose stall was next to 
the door, was jumping up and down, cutting capers, and as 
I walked by him, I gave him a kick to make him behave. The 
next instant I was lying on my back outside of the barn, 
having been kicked clear out of the door. I experienced the 
most peculiar sensation. I was in full possession of my sen- 
ses, but couldn’t move a muscle nor breathe. I just lay there, 
no one aware of my plight. After what seemed a long time, 
my breath began to come back in short quick gasps and I be- 
gan to feel pain in the chest where both hoofs had struck 
me. Finally, I was able to sit up, then crawl over to the barn 
where I sat leaning against the wall a long time before I 
attempted to walk to the house. The other incident took 
place some time later when I took the other stallion out to 
water. He reared up and came down on me with both front 
feet, crushing me to the ground and then stood with one 
front foot on my back. There was no one around to help 
me this time either, but I managed to get up and get the 
animal back into the barn. Since my uncle was away from 
home a good deal of the time, these accidents in no wise re- 
lieved me of the care of those animals. 

Another event that is indelibly imprinted on my mind 
is the big snowstorm that struck the Mid-western states in 
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October. I do not recollect if it was in ’79 or ’80. Of course, 
it has long been history now. The threshing rig pulled in on 
my uncle’s farm at noon on October 12, I believe it was. It 
was very cloudy and a fine drizzle of rain began to fall, so no 
threshing was done. The crew, after waiting a couple of 
hours for it to clear up, went home. The slow drizzling rain 
continued all afternoon and evening. The next morning we 
looked out upon one of the worst snowstorms I have ever 
witnessed. Already a foot or more of snow had fallen, and 
the air was so full of it that scarcely anything could be seen. 
There was a stiff wind, but the snow was so wet and heavy 
that it did not drift though in many places it piled up sev- 
eral feet. This lasted nearly three days with a snowfall of 
about three feet. If it had been dry and cold, there is no 
doubt but there would have been six or seven feet of it. For 
about twenty-four hours the air was full of the noise of 
geese and ducks trying to make their way out of that wilder- 
ness of snow, blinded, not knowing which way to go. Even 
inside the house we could hear the quack, quack, honk, honk 
without any let up. Once I stood at the window trying to 
look out when a big duck plumped into the snow barely miss- 
ing the window, unable to go any farther. I went outside 
and picked it up. It was completely spent. Doubtless thou- 
sands perished in that snowstorm. It played havoc with 
everything, especially the timber. The trees of a size and 
nature that could be bent, formed a perfect bow with their 
tops on the ground, held there by the weight of the snow. 
Others were broken down, the large trees losing most of 
their branches from the weight of the wet snow. The timber 
presented a view so grand and fantastic that no one who 
saw it after the storm was over could ever forget it. 

Such a storm is bad at any time, but coming at that early 
date every one was caught unprepared. Most farm animals 
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were out in pasture, and it was strenuous work to find them 
and get them under shelter. They had huddled together in 
thickets, fence corners, or any place they could find for 
shelter. It took a great deal of snow shoveling to open 
paths to the outhouses, hay stacks, wood piles, etc., and I had 
my full share of it. A great deal of that snow stayed on 
till next spring. Twice since have I seen something similar, 
freak snowstorms striking in late spring, but neither one had 
the volume and duration of this one. 

In the same settlement, three miles east, lived my fath- 
er’s brother, Hans Pederson and family. They had settled in 
Douglas county in my infancy so I had no recollection of 
them. The family consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Pederson and 
five children, two boys and three girls. The oldest boy, Peter, 
was one year my senior, the other, Henry, some years 
younger. After my first visit with them I became as one 
of the family, but it was not so often that I was permitted to 
make visits. There were too many chores. Even in those early 
days Uncle Hans had fought his way up from the dire pov- 
erty of the pioneer days to moderate economic independence. 
He had 200 acres of land with comfortable buildings, four 
horses, and a number of cows. Like father, he had been and 
still was a valiant hunter. His gun always kept the pantry 
well stocked with meat. Because of the lakes, that territory 
fairly teemed with geese and ducks. He told of one fall 
when they had salted down for future use 300 ducks and 
some geese. Deer were also plentiful in those early days. 
Cousin Peter walked in his father’s footsteps and became a 
great hunter. His accuracy with the rifle was a marvel of the 
entire settlement. Uncle Hans entered into the grain busi- 
ness operating an elevator on his own account at Garfield, 
their nearest town. Later he started a general store at the 
same place but never neglected the farm. He continued in 
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the elevator business until old age forbade so much activity, 
when Peter took it over. 

At the father’s death the two boys, both with families of 
their own, divided the 200 acres evenly and built new build- 
ings for Henry; Peter occupied the old homestead. The girls 
were all married and had their own homes. I attended the 
wedding of Henry and of his youngest sister Hannah. That 
was after I was married and had moved to Morrison county, 
Minnesota. The two older girls, Marie and Martha, were 
then already married. I have not seen any of these relatives 
for many a long year, would perhaps not know them now if 
we did meet, but I cannot forget the wonderful times we 
had together when we all were young. As far as I know, 
they are all living and doing well. 

I stayed two years at my uncle’s place, then I thought 
it was enough and announced that I was going home, 
and home I went and was welcomed with open arms. My old 
boyhood friends came in droves to greet and welcome me 
back. It was good to be home again. Still that trip was 
of much benefit to me. I had seen the world from a different 
angle and learned much that I would not have learned in the 
narrow confines of Long Coulee. I have noticed that those 
who have spent their lives in the same environment, almost 
always have narrow, warped minds, and their outlook on life 
is far from normal. 

I stayed at home working on the farm that winter and 
the next summer. The following winter I went to the north- 
ern woods or ‘pineries’ as they were called, in company with 
my cousin, Thore Johnson. A lumberjack’s life was some- 
thing new and novel. The vast pine forests that covered 
northern Wisconsin in those days with their giant trees 
which reared their tops a hundred feet or more into the 
air were awe inspiring. Many places they stood so dense 
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that no underbrush grew, and the sky could not be seen 
through their intertangled branches. 

- Part of the crew was sent many miles into this wilder- 
ness, far from any habitation, to build a camp. While doing 
that, we ate and slept in a shanty that had been occupied the 
winter before, a mile or two distant. A camp consisted of 
three main buildings, always built of logs. A sleeping shanty, 
a cook shanty that also served as dining room (or eating 
shanty), and the barn that housed the horses as well as the 
oxen that were extensively used in those days. Our camp 
that winter was only a small one, around twenty men being 
employed. Still we accomplished a big winter’s work, getting 
out 4,000,000 feet of logs. That is, the logs that we cut and 
hauled to a landing on the river bank seven miles distant 
would saw out 4,000,000 board feet of lumber. The timber 
was very large. The contract that we worked on called for 
two and one-half logs to the thousand. That is, two and one- 
half logs must saw out 1,000 feet of lumber. I had hired out 
to saw logs, and when we were ready to begin work, was 
given a crosscut saw and a partner. The first few days of 
this backbreaking work made me so stiff and sore that I 
hardly could walk to camp when night came. That, how- 
ever, soon wore off. Our foreman was a peppery little 
Frenchman and this was evidently his first camp, for he was 
over-anxious to make a good showing. He would rouse us 
out very early in the morning and into the cook shanty for 
breakfast. Then when we were back in the sleeping shanty 
again, he would come, throw the door open and yell, ‘Day- 
light in the swamp!’ That was the signal for us to file out of 
the shanty, collect our tools, and march out to the choppings. 
Nearly always it was so dark that we couldn’t see to work, 
but he was bound to have us out there. I said the timber was 
large. It was. The butt, or first log, of nearly every tree 
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would scale 1,000 feet or more. To do that the log must be 
sixteen feet long and measure thirty-seven inches in diam- 
eter. The biggest log I sawed that winter measured exactly 
six feet in diameter at the first cut. Taking into considera- 
tion that our saws were only seven and one-half feet long, it 
can readily be understood what a job it was to get that log 
sawed. It took the best part of one forenoon. 

A few words perhaps about the camp life. Being young 
and full of life, it seemed a lark rather than hard grinding 
work. There was competition in everything. The sawyers 
had to count the logs they sawed each day and report to the 
foreman every evening. So also the skidders who followed 
the sawyers with an ox team and hauled the logs out to the 
road where they were rolled up on a rollway ready for the 
teamsters to load on their sleds and take to the river. Here 
they again were put into big rollways, partly on the ice and 
partly on the bank, ready for the spring drive. In our camp 
there were three gangs of sawyers, and as many skidders, so 
it was a constant race every day, each gang striving to outdo 
the others in order to be able to report the greatest number 
of logs. It was a fine thing for the boss and also for the con- 
tractor, and we were all onto the game, but we didn’t care. 
Every gang strained itself to the uttermost to make the best 
showing. Another race that was more annoying was that 
the skidder always chased the sawyers in an attempt to put 
his chain around the end of a log before the sawyers had it 
cut off. It was considered a disgrace for the sawyers not to 
be able to keep out of the skidder’s way. During the three 
winters that I sawed logs in the northern woods this hap- 
pened to me once, and then it was my cousin who put his 
chain around the log. I retaliated by jerking the saw out of 
the cut before the log was cut off and moved on to the next 
cut. He attempted to drag the two logs out but since the 
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trunk of the felled tree was not completely cut through, he 
was compelled to stand there idle until we came back and 
finished. 

The logging sleds were ponderous affairs. When I saw 
one for the first time, I didn’t know what it was, and was 
laughed at for asking what in the world that thing was. It 
was not at all like any other sled. The runners were very 
heavy and at least six feet apart, often eight, ten, or twelve. 
The bunks also were at least a foot thick and from eight 
feet wide, on a small sled, up to sixteen. Great loads were 
hauled on these sleds, but in order to do so, perfect roads 
had to be built. There must be considerable snow before 
this could be done, and all up grade avoided. The empty 
sled was first hauled over the road, making deep ruts. Then 
the water tank was put on with a hose pouring the water into 
each rut. Only after a solid ice road was made was any at- 
tempt at hauling logs made. If a rut should crush down 
under a load, or the sled get out of the rut, the only thing 
left to do was to unload the logs and repair the road with 
more and heavier ice. The teamsters and loaders had a hard 
life of it in that camp. It was seven miles from camp to the 
river landing and the schedule called for so many trips per 
day. In order to make them they had to get up at three 
o'clock in the morning, and often they didn’t get in at night 
till ten, sometimes eleven o’clock. The trips had to be made, 
mishaps or no mishaps. I wondered how they could stand it, 
getting only three or four hours sleep in every twenty-four. 

Yes, we all worked hard and would come to the table 
hungry as wolves. There were no luxuries at that table such 
as pie or cake, not even sugar, butter, or milk; baked beans, 
pork, beef, potatoes, bread, and syrup constituted our bill 
of fare, and we would eat as long as we could swallow a bite. 
Oh, yes, we had tea, always tea, so strong that it would 
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pucker up the mouth. We always gained considerable in 
weight through those winter months. 

The worst feature about camp life was the vermin with 
which every camp was infested. The same blankets were evi- 
dently used winter after winter without undergoing any 
cleansing process, as we generally became infested the first 
night in camp. It was useless to try to get rid of them. Some 
of us tried hard enough, but without any success. Some days 
towards spring when the sun was warm and the boss wasn’t 
around, we would sit down on a log, strip our shirts off, turn 
them inside out and pick the troublesome bugs off and throw 
them into the snow. That helped some. 

The camp wasn’t entirely without social functions. It 
became known early that I could play the accordion, so a 
collection was taken up and one bought. Every Saturday 
evening the shanty was cleared and we had a dance; I fur- 
nished the music. Nearly everyone danced and enjoyed it 
immensely. We were allowed an extra hour on those occas- 
ions, but ten o’clock was the deadline. Between Christmas 
and New Year’s day that first winter a freak storm nearly 
ended our activities. There was more than two feet of snow 
on the ground when the weather suddenly turned. It became 
cloudy and mild and in the evening one of the worst thunder- 
storms I ever witnessed broke loose and raged nearly all 
night, the rain coming down in torrents. Next morning it 
was clear and bitterly cold. I will now try to describe the 
condition that rainstorm created. The snow had sunk down 
some but was still more than knee deep, and a crust of ice 
an inch thick was formed on top of it. Everything was ice— 
logs, trees, brush. The oxen were helpless to get anywhere 
without that ice crust first being broken down, and it was 
just as bad for us men. It looked hopeless to continue oper- 
ations, but we kept doggedly on, doing what we could. Then 
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more snow fell, covering the ice which gradually became 
more brittle and less difficult to get through, until it nearly 
disappeared. It was intensely cold that winter. The ther- 
mometer registered as low as forty-eight below. 

That first winter in the northern lumber camp was a long 
one. The month of March came and went and winter hung 
on. We were all heartily sick of it, but the boss wouldn’t let 
any of us go. We spent Easter in camp. When that day 
drew nigh, the crew formed a plot. We decided not to work 
on Good Friday. Nothing was said to the boss, but when he 
threw the door open that morning and yelled, “Daylight in 
the swamp!’ not a man moved. In about five minutes he re- 
peated the performance with the same result. Then he went 
all to pieces. He swore and railed and threatened, then 
begged us to go to work. Our only answer was, ‘It’s Good 
Friday today.’ What nearly set him crazy was that the big 
boss, the contractor and owner of the camp, was coming that 
day to visit, and the little Frenchman, no doubt, wanted to 
exhibit himself and his crew at their best. The big man did 
come, he also came into our shanty for a visit. He was all 
smiles and good nature while the little boss at his heels was a 
nervous wreck. That was the first and only time that I’ve 
taken part in a strike. 

Another incident before I close this narrative. A few 
days later two of the choppers found a bear den and came to 
camp with the news. It was the noon hour and the whole 
crew was there. Sometime before that I had had my Win- 
chester rifle shipped to me on account of the number of deer 
that swarmed in our choppings every evening. The foreman 
also had one, so out we raced to the bear den with most 
of the crew following armed mostly with axes. At the first 
sight of the bear the foreman fired and then took shelter 
behind the men with axes. Then came my turn. I dropped 
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on one knee the bear facing me and put two bullets into her 
head seemingly without any effect, but she swung around 
broadside and I shot again putting a bullet clean through 
the body behind the shoulders. The fourth shot struck just 
below the ear and finished the bear. Of course, it all hap- 
pened in less than a minute. The crew gave a lusty cheer. 
When we looked into the den, we found three little cubs, evi- 
dently only a few days’ old which we took to camp. The men 
decided unanimously that they belonged to me on account of 
my valiant deed in slaying the bear, also the bear hide. But 
what to do with the cubs was a conundrum. They couldn’t 
live without milk. Finally, one of the boys offered to take 
them home to his place, some fifty miles distant if I would 
give him two of them. I agreed to that. Thus, that spring 
I was able to bring home a large bear hide, a small live bear, 
plus something over a hundred dollars in cash: Not so bad 


for my first venture. Mother immediately adopted the little 
bear and raised him. We became great friends, that bear 
and I, and I was truly sorry when I had to leave him. 


[T'o be continued] 
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A ‘NATIVE’S’ RETURN 


HE specimen here presented of the correspondence of a 

prominent member of the Brothertown Indian tribe is 
deserving of attention on several grounds. In the first place, 
it discloses that the writer’s command of written English was 
good enough to prove that he had received more than a 
smattering of education which was the case with at least 
some of the Brothertowns. One of their number, for exam- 
ple, Thomas Commuck, in the 1850’s was noted as a literary 
leader in the tribe. He wrote for the Wisconsin Historical 
Collections (see volume iv, 291 ff.) an interesting account of 
Brothertown history. 

In that article Commuck mentions a visit, said to have 
been in 1761, of a certain David Fowler of the Montauk 
tribe on the east end of Long Island, to the Oneida Indians 
of the upper Mohawk. This visit seems to have had a mis- 
sionary impulse behind it, for Fowler had been for two 
years a pupil in Wheelock’s Indian school at Lebanon, 
Connecticut, whither he returned bringing several Mohawk 
youths with him. In 1765, as an approved Indian teacher, 
David Fowler returned to the New York field and started an 
Indian school at Canajoharie. 

As one result of this association, the Oneida Indians 
granted to the six fragmentary New England tribes enter- 
ing into what later became known as Brothertowns, a tract 
of land situated about twelve miles south of Utica, New 
York. Scattering families of those tribes, assembling on 
the donated lands, made a new beginning under their new 
name and for a time prospered. 
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Thus, from the first organization of the Brothertown 
tribe the name Fowler was one of distinction, as it con- 
tinued to be after the tribe became settled on the shore of 
Lake Winnebago, in Calumet county. Testimony to their 
good character and intelligence also is not wholly wanting. 
In August, 1838, Bishop Jackson Kemper, on his return 
journey from Green Bay, traveling on horseback, spent a 
night at one of the Fowlers. He writes: “The young woman 
of the house is modest, intelligent, and talks well. She has 
books, ink, a work stand &c. We had good beds, and a good 
supper, which closed with a fine piece of pompcin pie.’ 

Nothing in the bishop’s narrative enables us to identify 
the particular Fowler family whose guest he was, for there 
were several as the census of 1840 reveals. In 1850 the num- 
ber of Fowler households in Brothertown was about half a 
dozen and among them was that of Lyman P. Fowler. He is 
described as twenty-seven years of age, a farmer, native of 
New York. His wife was ‘Orilla,’ which identifies the 
Aurilla, who is the addressee in the letter printed below. 
They had three children, a boy of six, Rodolphus, and two 
girls—Almira three, and Emily A. one—all born in Wiscon- 
sin. No real estate is indicated, but there was personalty to 
the value of $75. 

From the census data it appears that Lyman Fowler in 
1880 must have been fifty-seven years of age. Since the 
Brothertowns settled in Wisconsin around 1830, he was 
doubtless still very young at the time of the family’s depart- 
ure from New York state; and, unless we assume that they 
came West later than the main portion of the tribe, or that 
he had returned meantime, which, from one phrase in the 
letter seems probable, the ‘home’ sentiment reflected in it is 
based on the recollections of childhood. In any case, the 
letter gives us interesting glimmerings of Indian psychology 
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enabling us to compare the red man’s thought and feeling 
with our own.—EpITor. 


Lyman Fowler to Mrs. Aurilla Fowler 
Brothertown, Wisconsin 


Deansville [N.Y.] July 25" 1880 

Orra 

I received yours of the 22" Inst last evening and was 
glad to hear from home once more. I have been unwell all 
most all the time since I have been down here. and cradled 
one day when if I had been at home I should been on the 
bead. I have cradled enough to come to eight Dollars that 
will help me a long on my journey. I shall start for home 
day after tomorrow but I cannot tell which way I shall go 
untill I get to Utica. if I go by the way of the Lakes I will 
write you a letter when I shall leave Buffalo and tell you 
when to meet me at Chilton this has been a lonesome 
time for me and I shall be glad when I can bid this part of 
the world a long fareeweell. I was down on Fathers old 
farm the other day looking around and it made me home- 
sick to see the places that I use to be in years ago it made 
[me] feell as tho I should never want to see this place again. 
I think that this is the last time that I shall ever visit Old 
Brothertown. I was very much disappointed in Osker 
Johnson but I will try and live through it some way—the 
Folks here use me first rate but still it is not home. I hear 
the Deansville Band three nights in a week but I can not 
injoy the music every thing looks loanly to me here and 
I shall be glad when I get my face set towards Wisconsin— 

good By for this time 
Lyman 

PS 

I made a little mistake in dating my letter it should 
be the 25" —I shall leave tuesday morning. and shall stay 
in Utica untill wednesday morning and if I conclude to go 
by Rail I shall be in Fond du lac Friday morning if I have 
no bad luck— 


L.P.F. 
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DIARY OF GEORGE W. STONER—1862 


George W. Stoner, 1830-1912, was a very early pioneer 
of Madison, coming from Euclid, Ohio, with his parents in 
September, 1837. The Stoners were the second family to 
settle in the capital city, the first being that of Eben Peck. 
George Stoner, also, was one of the pioneer students of the 
State university, and is said to have been the first president 
of the Athenean literary society. While he adventured from 
home, both to Colorado and to California, he always returned 
to Madison where he died March 13, 1912. Professionally 
he was of the secretarial type, being for many sessions one 
of the enrolling clerks in one or the other house of the state 
legislature. He was also, for a period beginning in 1869, 
clerk of the circuit court; and in 1902 he was elected register 
of deeds for Dane county being reélected to the same posi- 
tion in 1904. In canvassing for that office he is said to have 
traversed, on foot, practically every section of every town- 
ship in the county. His acquaintanceship in Madison and 
throughout the county was very wide. 

The diary for the year 1862, which follows, was turned 
over to the society by Mr. Edward Swain, of Madison, who 
had received it from a member of the Stoner family. Its 
importance lies in the references it contains to war matters, 
legislative matters, and prominent personages of the city 
and the state. It also contains a careful meteorological 
record.— EpITor. 





January, Wednesday 1" 1862 Sudden change in 
the weather. cold & clear—but little snow. Lakes frozen 
about a foot thick—Got detail of 10 men & took tent pins 
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out of 15" R tents for 12" Regt'—went out to Hs at 12 oc 
took the women down to Dunings. H & I went out to 
Reases.—got there at 4 oc Had rather a gay time. about 
40 couple present. some of the boys pretty well set wp— 
danced all night—H:s horses got turned out of the Barn—R. 
offered to pay damages—pd. H. $1.00. 

Started back about 6 oc got home at 9 oc—felt rather 
the worse for wear—H. & I participated generally in the 
pleasures of the evening—had a plenty to eat & drink—The 
Co. made up a purse & sent for the Beer which contributed 
largely to the success of the entertainment— 

Thursday 2° Cloudy & cold—took breakfast to Hs 
& walked into C[apitol]. nothing doing—took a short snooze 
during the day—went down to the house at 4 oc—found A. 
there Retired in good season 

Friday 3° §Cloudy—wind in the east come” to 
snow early in the morning—stormed all day—went up to C 
at 9 oc—office closed—waited over an hour to get in—Sex. 
dident come up in the forenoon The 12” R being paid 
off to day in Treas. notes— 

Saturday 4° Pleasant. blaked small stove. Good 
sleighing—made tool box for H Had my bill signed by 
Q.M. & endorsed by Gov. $295.00 Members begin to 
come in 

Sunday 5°  Pleasant—clear & still—large numbers 
of troops going to church went out to C[amp] at 10 oc 
—none of the Q.M. Dep there. came back—started to go 
out to Hills after dinner—met them coming in—Mrs. 
Norton called up—a part of the 12" R went up T[own] in 
the after" to a funeral—wrote to John in the evening—Callie 
staid with us— 

Monday 6" Cloudy & come‘ to snow but cleared off 
at 10 oc—went up to C—found a plenty to do. was in doubt 
whether to work any more or not—brought down box. cup. 
of paint &c. Took my o coat up to be repaired—went out to 


1The Twelfth Wisconsin infantry was organized October, 1861, and spent 
the next months at Camp Randall. It was officered by Madison men: Colonel 


George E. Bryant, Lieutenant Colonel De Witt Poole, and Adjutant James K. 
Proudfit. : 
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C again—branded a number of tent poles—went over to 
Mrs Nortons after Callie—She was taken sick in the night 
with the croup— 

Tuesday 7° Cold frosty morn’g—went out to Hills 
at 7 oc—informed them about Callie—they came in Sen. 
Cole called on us—went up T found a large number of 
old friends Dean (J.S.) talked quite favorable Saw 
Dr Whitney—is married to Maggie Drake. Dr W came 
down at 14 pst 4 oc—Dem. caucus in the eveng—Mrs Hill 
here over night 

Wednesday 8” Snowed last night—continued to 
fall this morn’g—Things looked rather favorable, though 
nothing definite Saw J T Lewis’ Hopkins & several 
others. Legis. convened at 12 oc House called to order 
by John D. Democrats oppose the movement great con- 
fusion prevailed—Took dinner at the American Thaw- 
ing rapidly— 

Thursday 9” Prospects of a thaw—Assembly met— 
considered the Iowa co seat question—My show rather 
dubious Callie worse—Dean concluded to leave the 
matter to the Dane Co Delegation—lays between H Lewis 
of Sun Prairie & myself. Jussen & Matts for me & Chandler 
& Adams for L.—finally refered it back to Dean when he 
gave it to L. 

Friday 10° Clear & pleasant—very slippery—went 
up to hear the results of my efforts declared—proved to be 
unsuccessful—Jerush in Callie about the same. Sex 
called § went down & saw about the tents 12” going 
to leave in the morning—no show of pay from the State— 

Saturday 11° | Snowing—went out to C & saw the 
12" off—a very unpleasant time of it—Found out from Dick 
Wilson who the Com. on Judiciary were to be Dr 
Whitney called down—wants me to insure my life in the Mil. 
Mutual—Found H Barber H K Smith, & Dan Tenney 
in the evening—all went up to the shooting Gallery & took 
a round— 


2 James T. Lewis of Columbus, governor of Wisconsin, 1864-66. 
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Sunday 12” Very cold & windy—Callie about the 
same—went to C with his team after Box of Sund [sun- 
dries | Spent most of the day copying for S. G. Benedict 
proceedings of the R & S [Royal and Select] Masters of 
the State of Wis Miss Bodwell called— 

Monday 18"  Exceedingly cold $$Ther 28° below 
zero went up to see Dr Whitney about life Ins. He nor 
Wilson had not ret* The coldest day of the season— 
went out to Philo Dunnings with Jerush in the afternoon— 
took hills team. I went home with Hill. 

Tuesday 14" Cold & clear—Saw Platto about clerk- 
ship on com. saw Mills about pay—went down to C. had 
Ten. alter over my acts. called on Gov Harvey—about acts 
—Had a long chat with Dr Warren. 

Wednesday 15” Cold & clear. Saw Wilson the Life 
Ins Agt. nothing satisfactory The House appoint a 
special com to investigate the war fund with power to em- 
ploy a clerk. Went down to Madis’ Mutual Ins Co ex- 
pect to assist them 

Thursday 16 Still cold—Cal. much better Made 
some vigorous efforts to get my pay from the state went 
to C. 3 times in the after’ Got Q.M. Genl to audit my 
acts Took first degree in F.M. Tom Thumb exhibits at 
City Hall to night— 

Friday 17" = Snowed 8 or 4 inches—splendid sleigh- 
ing—Presented my papers to Mills for payment no 
money in the Treasury—Callie well enough to go home— 
all went home to night—weather moderate completed 
transcribing for Benedict— 

Saturday 18" More snow—Senate adjourned till 
Tuesday next. F. O. Thorp & Quintin [Quentin] ap- 
point* on special com. to investigate war fund—Ma & Lewis 
up to make us a visit Went up & got L a new suit of 
clothes at Friend & Crawfords 

Sunday 19° More snow—weather moderate Spent 
most of the day in reading & writing—Mrs Norton came 
about 1 oc staid till after 4— 
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Monday 20“ _A few inches more snow fell last night— 
Rec’ a note from S[imeon] Mills—presented my acts he 
paid me a part of them $72.50—Started to hear the magi- 
cian Prof Anderson—Hill & Jerush drove up—rode up with 
them—Bayard Taylor lectured at the Baptist C Hill & 
I went to City Hall 

Tuesday 21" Clear & Pleasant—Some show of clerk- 
ship on com.—The matter to be determined to morrow—A 
went out to Hills—went over to Geo Hyers and compared 
proof with him in the evening—very foggy 

Wednesday 22° Compared rest of copy with Geo 
Hyer Com of Ing” [ Investigation] didnt make any pro- 
gress—clear & pleasant 'day—went out to Hills at night— 
found Mr & Mrs Cleghorn there—He is going to enlist in 
Washburns cavalry® 

Thursday 23°  #Misty—weather moderate—In 
Com met & elect a Dem. Editor chf. clk.—Spent the 
even’g at the house copying proceedings of R & S Masters 
in large book 

Friday 24° Cloudy but moderate—cold last night 
sawed split & carried up quite a quantity of wood Spent 
most of the day copying Artemus Ward alias F Browne 
disappointed the people of Mad—dident come to Lecture— 

Saturday 25" § More snow—Rec* a letter from John 
—called at the Ins office will be work in 8 or 10 
days called down to see Mrs Hawes for A. cut up bal of 
my wood—cold & blustery—Hill came in went to mill 
& brought up furniture from home 

Sunday 26" A beautiful day—A & I went to Baptist 
Church—went around via Dr Rudds. Dr. sick oysters 
for dinner wrote in the afternoon & went to Methodist 
C in evening 

Monday 27“ snowed most of the night & stormed 
hard all day—Snow over two feet deep—Mr & Mrs Cleg- 
horn here all day—staid over night— 


*C. C. Washburn was colonel of the Second Wisconsin cavalry; he was 
later governor of the state, 1872-74. 
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Tuesday 28” Thawing rapidly—mist & some rain 
through the day—ordered a pair of Boots from Thomas & 
Stoltez [Stoltze] completed copying for B. Sen Cole 
here most of the afternoon—went down home in the even- 
ing—the first time for over 2 ms Lewis been sick—but 
better. Stoped at Mrs Pains—& home 

Wednesday 29 Cold sudden change in the weather 
—splendid sleighing Done job of varnishing for 
self Hill brought in cutter—A went down home with 
him 

Thursday 30 Clear & cold—J. A. Noonan in Town 
—had spoken to J T Lewis about my case—Called on 
Coryell Zeruah Johnson spent the afternoon here—J 
here in the evening—Hiistorical address to be delivered in 
the Senate chamber to night—* 

Friday 31° §Cold—J. A. dident go home—called on 
us in the afternoon—also Sen Cole. Hill & wife came in in 
the afternoon Stormed hard—more snow 

Feb. Saturday 1° Cold. Legis. adj” till Tues. 
nx’ § Reman‘ at home in the afternoon—A went over to 
Hawses I went over in the evening—found an old friend 
there Charley Hyer 

Sunday 2° Verycold 20° below zero Started 
out for church 11 oc—prove to be too late came back— 
Read Phonography most of the day Called on Mrs 
Norton in the afternoon—A went to Mr. Marshes—Staid a 
short time & returned. 

Monday 3° Clear but very cold—went up to the Ins 
office—expect to commence work tomorrow Made a set 
of cloths frames at Church & Hawleys Shop—came down 
to the house—A gone out to Hills with Sen. Cole went 
over to McBrides in the afternoon—Elick & Martha gone 
Kast—M™” [McBride’s] Point is fast being cleared off— 
great change° 

‘The annual address for the State historical society was delivered Jan- 
uary 30, 1862, by James Sutherland of Janesville. It was printed several years 


later in Wisconsin Historical Collections, x, 276-291. 
* McBride’s Point is the present Maple Bluff, now a suburb of Madison. 
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Tuesday 4" Clear & Pleasant—went up to Ins. office 
—Envelops hadent come—went out to Hills in the after- 
noon—to have J come in to the lecture—Rode in with Hill— 
A. & I went to the Geological Lecture in the evening by 
Prof Denton A fine thing 

Wednesday 5° Weather moderate—Mr. Hawes came 
down in the morng. to see about buying my cutter Worked 
in the Ins off all day backing envelops—Thawed to day— 
snowed towards night Mrs Tappans School Concert 
came off at the City Hall. 

Thursday 6” More snow—arose at 6 oc went to 
work at 14 pst 7 o backed 600 envelops in the forenoon. 
450, in the afternoon Went to the Geological lecture in 
the evening with Jerush a full house—cold— 

Friday 7° | Cold—Rec* the news of the capture of 
Ft Henry nothing occured worthy of note—wrote in 
the evening—went over to see how Wiser was in the evening 
—found him very sick 

Saturday 8 Very cold—but pleasant attended 
the Lecture in the evening—a full house Backed 1080 
envelops came down with Jerush— 

Sunday 9” Clear & cold—set up with Wiser last 
night—F annie Quiner set up with me W slept most of 
the night dident sleep any—P.O. removed to Wells 
Block Came home at 6 oc—Slept till 4% pst 2 to 
day Hills folks came in. A H & C went to Wisers this 
after." Wrote to John in the even’g 

Monday 10 More snow—Roads almost impassible in 
the country attended the Geological lecture in the even- 
ing with Jerush—not as many out—Left off where man 
commenced—Explained the “Reptilian” period—was very 
interesting 

Tuesday 11” Cold & blustery—copied all day—A 
spent the day at Wisers. W. much better a beautiful 
moonlight night—cheering news from the seat of war— 

Wednesday 12" Weather moderate—prospects of a 
thaw—worked very hard to day—have 4 days work more— 
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went to the Lecture in the even’g with A & Jerush—Wiser 
much better— 

Thursday 138" Moderate in the morning turned 
cold about 10 oc continued growing colder all day— 
wrote to D. Kasson A went to the Methodist Festival ] 
—Jerush & I spent the eveg at home 

Friday 14" = Very cold—copied Mem. for Dr. Hoyt. 
Went to the Lecture with A. The last of the course—sub- 
ject The future of man—very interesting—Legislature go- 
ing into Retrenchment & reform—have suspended some of 
the officers of the stat dep. 

Saturday 15” Still extremely cold—Did not com- 
plete work for Ins Co. S. A. Spencer gone up will 
be obliged to leave town—about as cold a day as we have 
had. Jerush & Mrs W P Davis came down to tea—Sen. Cole 
got the Measels— 

Sunday 16" Weather moderate—A J & I. called on 
Sen. Cole sick at the City Hotel with the measels—A & 
J. went to C I came home—John Johnson soon came in 
—staid till 2 oc Hill & C & Callie came in towards night 
—also Johnson & wife—all spent the eveng— 

Monday 17" —Pleasant—thawed considerable during 
the day Still glorious news from the seat of war—34 
guns fired to day on reception of it—finished writing for 
Ins. Office—A. Jerush & myself all rode out with 
Hill Mrs & Mr Vanbergen there also Soph Bushnell & 
Mr & Mrs Clemons—Spent the evening—had a very pleas- 
ant visit—Staid all night 

Tuesday 18 sudden change in weather cold— 
arose quite early Hill brought us in (A J & I) in the 
cutter—Went up to the Ins Office—nothing more to do— 
Called on Sen Cole was better—Wiser also better Sawed 
wood in the after’n & carried it up stairs—A & I went to 
hear Mrs Sweshelm [Swisshelm] at night at City Hall— 
but very few there— 

Wednesday 19" Cloudy & some cool finished 
cutting up my wood—worked very hard all day Mrs. 
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Dunning & Philo in to tea—more cheering news from the 
seat of war—Savanah taken by the federal forces 

Thursday 20” Clear & pleasant § spent most of 
the day up town Quite sloppy during the middle of the 
day—called on Secr’y Lewis—came down to the house about 
3’oc found Mrs Hawes & Mrs Bodwell here—Took din- 
ner with Wakeleys at Mrs Thorns Mrs & Mr. Haws 
here to tea— 

Friday 21" More snow—about 2in* ‘Things very 
active in town—to day—a large number of teams in—sleigh- 
ing splendid—F ound Jerush at home when I came down at 
noon—Hill & Clat in this afternoon—Pork rapidly advanc- 
ing—wheat also coming up 

Feb. 22° A Beautiful day—quite warm & thawing 
fast—This a great national Holiday—The 3 Reg” from 
C.R. [Camp Randall] came up town—their colors were 
presented to them by the Gov’—Washingtons Farwell ad- 
dress delivered in the Ass’y Chambr by Judge Paine Prof 
Conover deliverd an add’s on character of Wash. at same 
place in the eveng—A Boxing match came off at night at 
Fairchilds Hall—quite a crowd present—Some pretty 
sharp sparing done Pork advancing rapidly Hills 
folks went out to Goodnows—left Callie & Cat here—Dear- 
born called 

Sunday Feb. 23. Continued to thaw all night—Mrs 
H & C. staid all night—H came in & took them all up to 
C Staid till after dinner Rode out as far as Botkins 
with them—Vilas there came back in a short time—spent 
the eveng at home—turned cold towards night & come’ 
snowing 

Monday 24 Pleasant—thawed a considerable during 
the day—slight fall of snow last night—Helped A wash in 
the forenoon—Span of horses kill on RR track this morng 
near Kavanaugh’s—Mr & Mrs Cole were here to tea—had 
been down home to dinner— 


*These were the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Wisconsin infantry, 
then at Camp Randall. 
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Tuesday 25 Colder—Roads quite sloppy about noon 
—deposited check of $22. in Dane Co Bk—Saw Dr Warren 
about work—thought he would have some in about a week— 
the Senate Enrolling Clk sick—Mrs Norton up to spend 
the day—Mr Young & Miss Norton came after Mrs N. @ 
8 oc. 

Wednesday 26 Posted Books for Brad French all 
day—Thawed a great deal—The Masquerade procession 
passed down Street this afternoon—the Ball comes off to 
night at City Hall—Mrs Easterbrooks took dinner with us 
to day—Dexter dident come to night as anticipated—freez- 
ing fast to night 

Thursday 27° Pleasant—dident thaw as much as 
yesterday |§ Worked at posting Books all day—Will take 
all day to morrow to finish—Spent the eveng at home read- 
ing Mansfield life of Winfield Scott— 

Friday 28 Cloudy—thawed some during the day— 
completed work for Brad French— 

March, Saturday 1° Took A & Mrs Ainsworth out to 
Hills this morning with Frenchs Horse & sleigh—Rode out 
with Hill in the eveng very cold—wind N.E. 

Sunday 2° Snowed all day—very dreary—staid out 
to Hills all day—the 15” Regt’ left this morning Hill & 
Cornelia came in to see them leave 

Monday 3° Storming all day—walked in after break- 
fast—back walking—Attended the Com’ School in the after- 
noon & evening—Prof O S Fowler lectured at City Hall at 
night 

Tuesday 4 Staid alone last night snowed a good 
portion of the day—Saw Dexter Kasson in Dunnings Store 
—came in last night—Abb out to Hills yet 

Wednesday 5 Weather moderate—Attended school 
during forenoon—alarm of fire given about 3 oc—occured 
near the depot—a great crowd present—one house consumed 
for want of water—Dek went out after A—took tea with 
us Went up to Prof Fowlers Lecture in the evening— 


*The Fifteenth was the Scandinavian regiment; its colonel, Hans C. Heg, 
was killed at Chickamauga. His statue stands in Capitol park. 
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a private Lecture to the Gentlemen—was rather instructive 
—Dek came home with me 

Thursday 6” Pleasant—thawed—roads quite sloppy 
—The 16 Regt just been paid off Soldiers having a 
high time—Went up to the Lecture again in the evening— 
underwent a public examination Quite a crowd of Ladies 
present 

Friday 7“ Pleasant—warm & thawing rapidly—at- 
tended school all day—went to the lecture in the evening— 
not many out the last night—L. P. Drake was exam- 
ined made him out quite a man 

Saturday 8° = Pleasant—helped A wash in the fore- 
noon thawed rapidly—went up town in the after- 
noon Spent the even’g at home Read Fowler on 
matrimony 

Sunday 9—Heavy thunder & lightening last night— 
rained very hard—a portion of the night—Went down home 
about noon—found the folks all well—Hill & Dexter came 
in in the forenoon—Roads begining to be very sloppy—E 
W Pelton called on us in the evening—heard from Peter C 

Monday 10 Pleasant froze quite hard last night— 
Attended Com' School—Took A & Dex out to H A Ten- 
neys with Brad Frenchs Horse & Sligh—Thawed rapidly— 

Tuesday 11 Cold this morn’g—but pleasant—Slept 
alone cooked my own breakfast A came home about 
9 oc Good news from the seat of war—Manassas evac- 
uated—thawed rapidly this afternoon—Mrs Hill & Callie in 
this afternoon. Moon light night— 

Wednesday 12 Coold & cloudy—froze up—no im- 
portant news Rec’ a letter from Webster N.Y.—Deck 
down to dinner attended Com' Schooll—Remained at 
home in the eveng—Spent the time Journalizing— 

Thursday 138° = Cloudy—froze some last night—The 
16" Regt left at an early hour this morn’g* Dek also 
left for home Hill & Cornelia Simonds came in—H 
brought a load of green wood—left my axe out & had it 


®*The Sixteenth Wisconsin was organized January 31; Cassius Fairchild 
was colonel. 
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stolen—Saw Dr Warren in the Assembly Chamber—wanted 
me to act as enrolling Clerk Attended Come! School 

Friday 14 Cloudy and rather cool attended 
school in the forenoon—Called on the Governor in the after- 
noon was too busy to be seen Mrs Harper here to 
work to day—Went up town in the evening—Snowed quite 
brisk during the day— 

Saturday 15 Cold and windy—a regular March 
morning Went down home in the morning after an old 
axe—spent most of the forenoon grinding it at Church & 
Hawleys Came home found Soph Bushnell—She 
stayed to dinner—then went to Jim Hopkins—sawed & 
split wood most of the afternoon—full moon 

Sunday 16" Pleasant—thawed some during the day 
—H. C. & C. came in—A. & Mrs H went to church—Callie 
& I remained at home—Abb & I rode out as far as camp 
with them—visited the sick of the 16° walked 
back wrote to Jerush in the eve’g 

Monday 17° Pleasant—thawed rapidly during the 
day—Snow nearly all gone—Splendid Sugar weather— 
went into the Senate Chamber—nothing doing Mrs 
Harper here to work on my vest—Attended Hiram Lodge 
Meeting in the evening had a good time [illegible]. 

Tuesday 18° A spring like morning enjoyed 
pleasant slumbers—arose before 6 oc. took good exer- 
cise before breakfast—Recovered my stolen axe The 
Irishman in the adjoining Shanty was the perpetrator of 
the deed—Hills folks in in the even’g Ainsworth gets sen- 
sitive about noise—Slumbers disturbed—Mrs H & Cal staid 
all night 

Wednesday 19” Cool & windy indications of a 
storm—worked allday snowed very hard at night went 
down to John Welchs after the folks. not there—started 
for home—went back to Wisers & found them there—came 
down to the house & stayed alone 

Thursday 20 Was aroused last night by the alarm 
of fire—proved to be a part of the barracks at Camp Ran- 
dall—one man burned to death—Very windy all day— 
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Come’ to storm again at night—Jerush returned a part 
of the 17" R left to day® 

Friday 21 Pleasant—roads muddy snow disap- 
pearing rapidly one or two more Co’s of the 17” left to 
day—Jerush went home with Hill. A & Mrs H went down 
to Pains this afternoon—Myron Ortons funeral took place 
at 2 oc P.M. 

Saturday 22 Froze some last nigut The balance 
of 17" Reg left—Mrs H & Callie went home this forenoon— 
Senate adjourned til Tues. next—A went up to the City 
Hall to an entertainment with Sen Cole. 

Sunday 23° Snowed slightly this morn’g spring 
weather—Went up to City Hall. about 11 oc—found old 
Man Pelton & Brisbois there. Mrs Norton came up in the 
afternoon—Went out to Botkins—B not at home—Ains- 
worth spoke about renting house to other parties A&I 
went to Baptist Church to night. Elder Howard preachd 

Monday 24 Pleasant—snow disap’g rapidly—no 
session in the Senate—3 women down to look at A’s 
(pickys [ Pinckney street]) house Rented it to them with- 
out giving me any notice thereof—A washed— 

Tuesday 25 Pleasant—quite warm Done quite 
an amount of work before breakfast Sawed my wood 
all up Went down to Bakers to see about renting 
house can have upper part for $5.00. Had a talk with 
Ainsworth—told him what I thought about matters Stew- 
ard Trans Clerk dident return—Castor back—Dr War. 
home 

Wednesday 26 Cloudy in the morn’g Snowed 
some—A & I went down to look at Bakers H. Streets be- 
coming very muddy Randall returned. the old En Clk. 
Barstows Cav left to day’°—Campbell Min[strels ]|—per- 
form to night—465 bills came down to day ) 

Thursday 27 Worked at City Hall. En’g for Senate 
—Ma & Lewis came up—also Jerusha in the afternoon— 


* The Seventeenth Wisconsin was called the ‘Irish regiment’; its colonel was 
John L. Doran. 

* Colonel William Barstow, former governor of the state, 1854-56, enrolled 
the Third Wisconsin cavalry. 
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Went down to see the Barcar house—talk of purchasing it— 
Campbell Minstrells performed at Vanbergens Hotel in the 
evening Prof Stearns still operating in the City Hall. 
45 Bills to En 

Friday 28” Pleasant spring mor’ng Marstons 
. Store Robed last night of $1200. worth of Goods & money 
—no clue to the perpetrator—Sen Cole & Geo C Smith came 
down but too late -for tea All went up to the Baptist 
Church to hear Rev. Mr. Howards Lecture— 

Saturday 29" Strong East wind indications of 
a storm Castor went home this morng—Johnsons folks 
in to spend the day—Legislature going to adjourn one 
week from Monday—to have a recess until the 3d of June 
next A & J went up to Senate Cham[ ber] in the Eveng 

Sunday 30° Cloudy & very windy Went down 
home after breakfast—got some Horse Radish Spent 
the remainder of forenoon at City Hall & had a long chat 
with old man Pelton A &Jerush went to BapastC Re- 
man’d at home in the afternoon Retired quite early— 
wrote to Kassons folks— 

Monday 31" A beautiful day—Wrote in the fore- 
noon—Went down to the old burying ground with Griffin 
to look afer a house—Attended the lecture in the evenng— 
by Wendell Phillips—a full house—a very interesting lec- 
ture 

April, Tuesday 1° Cool & some blustery A&I 
walked down to Farwells Addition to look for a house**— 
found nothing satisfactory—Town Election to day _ passed 
off very quiet 

Wednesday 2 Rained most of the day—snow nearly 
all disappeared 

Thursday 3° Pleasant—Legislature going to adjourn 
on Monday next—Rec’ a letter from Mat Callie in— 
all went up to Masons Concert at City Hall in the 
eveng Rec’ a letter from Mat 


“ Farwell’s addition, or replat, extended from Few street east to the 
Yahara, 
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Friday 4 Rained & snowed some last night—was 
awoke by sound of fire bells this morng—went up & saw 
it—was a wooden buil next to Patriot office—Roads very 
muddy—Ice begins to disappear in the Lakes— 

Saturday 5” Cool & windy—Dr Warren came down 
—to City H—Have an increased force of clerks—Session 
drawing to a close Hills folks & Mrs Botkin were in— 
Geo Pain very sick—completed my long bill of 117 Sects 
in the evening—wrote till after 10 oc—Clerks of the as- 
sembly very busey 

Sunday 6° Cool & cloudy—went down home after 
breakfs* folks all well—Went to work—early—a plenty 
te do—Had Linderman Hazleton & Dr W’s Brother to 
assist—W H Wallace enrl’d a number of bills—gave me 
a Dollar for the job—a general breaking up among Legis- 
lators 

Monday 7° Snowed last night—ground white this 
morng—went up at 7 oc—Legis. adjourned at 9 44 oc—Dr 
W gave me a “Red Book”**—gave me a good show for a 
job next summer—Most of the crowd gone home—A very 
blustery day snowed very hard this afternoon 

Tuesday 8" Snowed several inches still contin- 
ued storming this morning—Went up to City H & back— 
then saw Huntington about small house—also went down to 
Burns to see about Frank Larkin H[ouse] B not at 
home—Circuit Cfourt] sets tomorrow—rec’ news of the 
taking of Island No. 10 called on Coryell— 

Wednesday 9” Cloudy—news of interest from the 
seat of war—went down to court H—15 Petit Jurymen ab- 
sent—A Telegraphic desp read contg a desc of the 
battle Court adjourned till 9 tomorrow—held a public 
meeting relative to sending aid Spent the afternoon in 
collecting articles to send on 

Thursday 10“ §Cloudy—ground entirely covered with 
snow—Called on Secr’y of State He set me to work 
copying war vouchers—Snow going off rapidly Streets 


"The legislative manual, usually bound in blue and known as the ‘Blue 
Book,’ was bound in red for 1862. 
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very mudy—Frank Larkin came down after me—was on 
Petit Jury Mrs Norton spent the evening here went 
home with her 

Friday 11° Pleasant—wind in the Kast—went to work 
in Secry’s office—my services not required—Paid Ainsworth 
$5. on rent—blowing up for a Storm—went down to see 
Burns about house in the evening—am quite sure of it— 
Jerush here—Rec* a speech from Sen Doolittle’® 

Saturday 12" Cold rain—wind still in the east— 
snow on the ground yet in places. rained nearly all day— 
worked in the Sec’s office—Drake & old man Pelton there— 
will take most of next week to finish 

Sunday 18° Cloudy—high wind—walked out to 
Hills in the morning staid till after dinner Callie 
very glad to see me Had apples & popcorn Settled 
up with Hill—owed him $1.63—favorable winter for trees— 
brought in a carpet sack full of traps came around via 
University 4 Lake nearly free of ice A & I went up 
to Wisers in the eveng—We havent found a house yet— 
done some coppying for Jerush 

Monday 14" Still & Pleasant—resumed work in Secry’s 
office—important returns from the seat of war The first 
real spring day yet—went a fishing Bot[kin] & Vilas 
along—got caught in a storm & obliged to return in the 
rain— 

Tuesday 15" Rained most of thenight high wind 
this morning Grass starting forth rapidly Ice nearly 
all out of the 4° Lake—New city administration to day— 
Went down to Curtises after work to night & found A 
there—Went up again after supper— 

Wednesday 16 Rained very hard most of the night— 
still raining this morn’g—Worked at S.s. [secretary’s] O. 
Made a purchase of a coat & Hat—Strong wind—Went 
down home in the even’g Jerush came home—to night— 
grass begining to look quite green. 

Thursday 17 Pleasant—Went down to the Court 
House—got stuck on the jury—Proudfit vs Bishop & Stow- 


“James R. Doolittle was United States senator from Wisconsin, 1857-69. 
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ell Was there all day—the Attys sumed up about 5 
o clock—Jury went out couldent agree—Stood 11 to 1 
—Staid till9 oc _ finally won the odd one over & mad up 
our decision. Sealed the verdict Coryell called in the 
evening 

Friday 18 Went down to C H & rendered verdict in 
favor of Proudfit—Jury discharged—came back & went to 
work in Secrys office—Bot Vilas & I went fishing in Carys 
bay—got 27 fish wind rose, bad fishing—Got home at 
12 oc 

Saturday 19 Cool wind in East—Mrs H & Callie 
came in last night—felt rather stupid during the day fin- 
ished writing in Secrys office—-Mr & Mrs Hawes here to 
tea—Mrs H talks as much as ever—Lewis & I went fishing 
again over to Dingles Marsh Srong East wind—not 
very good success— 

Sunday 20° Rather pleasant but cool—Callie & I 
took a walk up on Univ Hill before church—all went to 
meeting—Clat & Abb to the Methodist Jer & I to the 
Presbyterian—Hill came in just after noon—A & I went 
out as far as Camp G. with them—expecting to see the rebels 
come in—dident come—called at Hobbys on our way home 
—2 trains came in about 7 oc 24 cars containing 
rebels** Wrote in the evening—finished part of a letter 
to Mat— 

Monday 21" Cloudy & quite cool § Went up town. 
had not been there long before hearing of the sad news of 
the death of Gov Harvey!*® A great sensation produced all 
over the State—Public places were draped in mourning— 
The cannon fired every half hour during the afternoon till 
sun down—Court met at 2 oc. but adjourned on account 
of Gov. Harveys death Went down to Mr. Nortons with 
A. in the even’g—came back & went to P.O. Saw Dr 
Warren—gave me a job of work to do transcribing 

“These were confederate prisoners taken at Island No. 10. A number 
of those who died in prison here are buried in Forest Hill cemetery. 

* Governor Louis P. Harvey was drowned April 19, 1862, by a fall from a 


steamboat on Tennessee river, as he was returning after carrying succor to 
Wisconsin men wounded in the battle of Shiloh. 
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Tuesday 22° Pleasant—but rather cool—vegetation 
back ward—wrote all the forenoon in the senate chamber for 
Dr Warren—went up to court this afternoon—was called 
but striken off—Rec’ of State Treas. $25.00 for work in 
Secreys office 

Wednesday 23 Arose at a [sic] 14 to 5 oc went 
to work transcribing—went up to court at 9. was called 
on Jury—map case—stuck till 2 came home wrote 
the bal of the day—Coty Dunning here in the afternoon— 
towards eveng A & I went up to look at the Frank Larkin 
house—F has just moved—cold— 

Thursday 24° | Cool—but pleasant § Went up to 
court—got drawn on a jury—took till noon—decided with- 
out much difficulty—-Was drawn on again in the afternoon 
—case of Mariah Bird vs Sheriff et al—Mrs & Mr Dear- 
born here to tea also Mrs Norton— 

Friday 25" Pleasant—the same case continued again 
to day—counsel closed with witnesses in the afternoon— 
‘court sat in the evening Rec* the Judges charge & re- 
tired to the Jury room about 9 oc another Jury case 
called on 

Saturday 26 Jury disagreed—remained out all 
night Stood 6 & 6. most of the time—M ‘Dougal was 
Bailiff—brought up some refreshments about 2’o0 
clock came in to court 9 oc this morn’g—finished tran- 
scribing for Dr Warren—took the book up—The Dr had 
gone to Keokuk after wounded Prisoners—Went down to 
City Hall to trial of Charley Erkton for running away with 
Strat wife—Drew my pay for jury services—got my cer- 
tificate cashed Went down to see Burns about house— 
Went out to Hills a foot & back—returned about 9 oc 

Sunday 27 Cool—Wind in S. appearance of rain— 
finished letter to Mat—took a stroll to catfish mills—& 
back A went down to old Cemetery with Clat & Girard 
Dunning Went down to C Ground [illegible | Went 
to Methodist Church in the evening 

Monday 28 Pleasant—No court in the forenoon— 
Went down to Mrs Scidmore with A—bought a chair & 
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table—escapd being drawn on Jury in the afternoon—went 
down to the house & cleaned up—Lewis & I went a fishing 

Tuesday 29” Pleasant—Strong S. wind—Was on 
jury in forenoon—Went to Depot for Benedict at noon— 
are making great preparations for Gov Harveys funeral 
tomorrow—Roads getting quite dusty—walked out to Hills 
at night—Hs’ folks not at home—went over to Seth Van- 
bergens—found them there—walked back acrost Lots— 

Wednesday 30 Stoped at Hills all night walked 
in this morning—went up to court—was drawn on 
case went by the board Showery—went down home 
after large Iron kettle—Jury discharged for the term—re- 
tained me for seed—Reported that Gov Harveys boddy was 
found 


[ T'o be continued | 

















EDITORIAL COMMENT 


BEGINNINGS OF CIVILIZATION IN THE OLD NORTHWEST 
THE ORDINANCE OF 1787 


HE ordinance of 1787, unlike the declaration of inde- 
pendence and the constitution, near which it stands 
in relative importance, was not the direct product of congress 
or convention composed of distinguished national and state 
leaders. Several, at least, of its most significant principles 
emanated from no outstanding sage or lawgiver. All efforts 
to assign the credit for their superlative wisdom to some 
super-statesman have failed. It cannot be ascribed to 
Nathan Dane, as Webster believed, nor to Thomas Jeffer- 
son, as Benton affirmed; or to Rufus King as his descend- 
ants insisted. Nor yet can the most germinative kernels of 
the ordinance be fathered upon Timothy Pickering or Man- 
asseh Cutler. On the contrary, the document reflects the 
living sentiments and speaks the heart language of the 
common people, ex-soldiers and civilians, of America. 
Formally the creation of the congress, it has been shown 
that that body accepted the draft of the ordinance in its 
essential provisions from the agent of the Ohio company of 
associates who had organized to purchase a body of land 
in that country for the purposes of colonization. The leaders 
in that association were ex-soldiers of the Revolution, mostly 
of the Massachusetts line, who held claims against the gov- 
ernment for services in the war, which claims they were 
eager to exchange for lands they might either settle upon 
personally or sell to others. Their agent for dealing with 
congress was the Rev. Manasseh Cutler, of Ipswich, Massa- 
chusetts, who proved to be fully equal to the task imposed 
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upon him, but who carefully refrained from acting on his 
own initiative. He was merely the voice of his constituents. 

When Cutler presented to congress the conditions on 
which his Ohio company was prepared to buy a large tract 
of land in the Ohio country, he named among other require- 
ments that congress should grant one section in each town- 
ship for the support of schools in that township, another 
section for the support of religion in the township, and two 
whole townships, ‘and of good land,’ for a seminary of learn- 
ing. These provisions were inserted in the land ordinance, 
so-called, by which congress sold about 5,000,000 acres to 
the Ohio company and associated Scioto company. But the 
principle enunciated in article iii of the ordinance: ‘Religion, 
morality and knowledge being necessary to good govern- 
ment and the happiness of mankind, schools and the means 
of education shall forever be encouraged,’ which practically 
repeated a declaration the officers of the northern army had 
placed before congress four years earlier, may be regarded 
as the lever employed by that skillful diplomat to lift the 
troubled mind of congress over the obstacles in the way of 
these extraordinary donations. 

Reservations for education and religion in grants of 
townships had been customary for generations in New Eng- 
land but not elsewhere in America. It was inevitable 
that New Englanders bent on going west to settle on public 
lands should demand of congress similar benefits. In this 
they succeeded because congress needed to sell lands. It 
was soon discovered that gifts for religion could not safely 
be made under the constitution, but the reservation for 
schools and for a university are distinctive contributions 
of the New England commonalty to the history of the west- 
ern states. 
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The other most famous clause, in article vi of the com- 


pact: “There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servi- 
tude in the said territory, otherwise than in the punishment 


for crime, whereof the party shall have been duly convicted’ 
is also clearly traceable to New England influence. It is 
true that Jefferson tried to insert a provision for the event- 
ual abolition of slavery in the ordinance of 1784, but that 
was a full year later than the northern army’s petition for 
lands to create a state that should be marked by ‘the total 
exclusion of slavery.’ Congress voted the prohibition as 
part of the ordinance, when five southern states to three 
northern were present. It is an inescapable inference that 
they might not have done so but for the presence of the Ohio 
company’s agent who could assure them that New England 
settlers would demand the prohibition and that his company 
could not make the purchase without it. 

Other great features of the ordinance, in addition to edu- 
cation, and the prohibition of slavery, appear to be a direct 
result of popular thought in this period and not to any ex- 
tent the coined wisdom of great leaders. That is true, for 
example, of the declarations guaranteeing freedom of re- 
ligion, the right of the writ of habeas corpus, immunity 
from unreasonable bail, cruel and unusual punishments— 
in short, the entire range of those fundamental rights of the 
individual which had been summed up in the Virginia bill 
of rights, which the constitutional convention of 1787, how- 
ever, omitted as too obvious to require restatement, only to 
discover that the people of most of the states insisted on 
adding them as amendments to the constitution. 

The ordinance of 1787, profoundly influenced by the 
political and social thinking of the plain people, especially 
those of New England, was first of all a constitution not 
for a territory, but for the American colonial system. The 
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foundation of that system was laid, in a resolution of the 
continental congress adopted October 10, 1780, in the midst 
of the war. It provided: “That the unappropriated lands 
that may be ceded or relinquished to the United States by 
any particular state .. . shall be disposed of for the common 
benefit of the United States, and be settled and formed in- 
to distinct republican states, which shall become members of 
the federal union and have the same rights of sovereignty, 
freedom and independence as the other states.’ 

Here is a new idea in the world—a colony which should 
not be a colony in the age-old sense of a dependent commun- 
ity, to be exploited for the benefit of a mother state: but a 
community endowed with the power and competency to 
grow into independence instead of being compelled to fight 
for that universally coveted status. It would be interesting 
if we could know what views and arguments in congress 
were effectual to produce this momentous proposal. Doubt- 
less the fact that the then states had so recently been them- 
selves colonies fulminating grievances against their oppres- 
sive mother country, was a powerful consideration. Another 
must have been the conviction that new western communities 
were destined to be settled primarily by soldiers of the Rev- 
olution who were to be paid in land warrants. It would 
hardly do to say to those men: ‘You have fought to make 
your states free and independent; now go forth, create new 
colonies, and come into a relation of dependency to the older 
states and the federal government.’ Probably, too, the desir- 
ability of impressing the states claiming the western lands 
with the generosity of the colonizing plan acted as an un- 
conscious motive. 

The ideal was thus established, but as in all such cases it 
remained to carry it into practical execution. Even after 
the ordinance had been perfected in New York, the 
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constitutional convention, in session in Philadelphia, was 
discussing the possibility of future western states and certain 
leaders, especially Gouverneur Morris, showed a determin- 
ation to render such new communities unequal to and polit- 
ically dependent upon the older states. The convention 
finally conceded that: ‘New states may be admitted by the 
congress into this union.’ 

The ordinance, however, made perfectly clear the pro- 
cess by which new states could be created; it established a 
schedule, as it were, for the guidance of new territories. 
These, in the beginning, were to be governed under laws 
of the older states, selected by the federally appointed 
governor, and judges. After the new territory should have 
in it 5,000 male citizens of full age, it was to have a legisla- 
tive assembly; and when its population amounted to 60,000, 
it might call a constitutional convention, frame a state gov- 
ernment, and be admitted to the union on terms of absolute 
equality with the older states. 

It is useless to inquire whether or not the hard-headed, 
intelligent, and freedom-loving New England soldiers who 
planned to settle in the Ohio country, could have been in- 
duced to accept anything less in the way of a political organ- 
ization, than an eventually independent state, coequal with 
the older states. That point was clarified in the officers’ 
petition of 1783, forwarded to congress by Washington 
himself who strongly advocated its adoption. In it the offi- 
cers declare: “That the state so constituted shall be ad- 
mitted into the confederacy of the United States, and en- 
titled to all the benefits of the union in common with the 
other members thereof.’ Had congress shown reluctance on 
that point, despite its declaration of policy in 1780, it is easy 
to see how the impact upon it of the Ohio company would 
have compelled compliance herein as well as on the questions 
of education and slavery. 
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Settlement of Ohio 


A somewhat detailed account of the men who founded 
Marietta can be secured through Samuel Prescott Hildreth’s 
Lives of the Early Settlers of Ohio. In that stout volume 
the ubiquitous Marietta doctor gives us pen pictures of some 
forty men and women, only a few of whom were of that de- 
gree of prominence that gave them entrée to the new Diction- 
ary of American Biography. While none of Hildreth’s 
‘subjects are strictly ‘the common people,’ still they are not 
so far removed from what must have been the character of 
the average settler that a good idea of the first New Eng- 
Jand community in the West can be derived from his pages. 
One point about these New England emigrants to Ohio 
is that most of them had been farmers and also became farm- 
ers in Ohio. Rufus Putnam, for example, the manager of the 
colony for the Ohio company, up to 1780 had cultivated 
a fifty-acre farm in the town of Brookfield, Massachussetts. 
Several combined with farming the operation of mills, 
ferries, or some other business, and in a few cases even the 
professional men lived on farms. 

On the whole, the early Ohioans were the types one ex- 
pects to see come out of New England during the post-Rev- 
olutionary era. They were sober, stern, intelligent, reli- 
gious, and honest. Inured to severe labor on the home farms 
in the East, the tasks imposed by Ohio’s woodlands were 
taken in their stride. Accustomed to the use of firearms, 
and the sacrifices incident to war, Indian depredations, seri- 
ous as they became, could not daunt their resilient spirits. 

The settlers of the western reserve are said to have been, 
in large part, natives of Connecticut and particularly of 
Litchfield county. Their leaders were often men who spec- 
ulated in the western lands, some growing rich, some not. 
The rank and file, however, were of the hard working rural 
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type which, from about 1720 opened up to cultivation the 
stony and heavily forested slopes of the Berkshire hills, in 
that way making their living year after year and producing 
in each generation a surprisingly large number of distin- 
guished men and women. In 1851 Litchfield celebrated the 
centennial of its founding, advance notice of the celebration 
having been extensively carried in the newspapers of the 
country. The result was not only a great gathering, from 
far and near, but also letters from men who found it im- 
possible to attend. These came numerously from New York, 
especially the western part and also the city; from Ohio, 
both north and south; from Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Iowa; also from Washington, D.C., South Carolina, and 
elsewhere. “Her children,’ it was said, ‘had risen up to call 
her [Mother Litchfield] blessed.’ 

But these prominent ones, after all, as Dr. Horace Bush- 
nell in his remarkable discourse on “The Age of Homespun’ 


remarked, were ‘not so much causes as effects.’ Visiting 
the cemeteries, he adds, and looking not only at the tallest 
monuments, one would be reminded of those who were the 
actual creators of civilization. 


Here lie the sturdy kings of homespun, who climbed among these 
hills, with their axes, to cut away room for their cabins and for family 
prayers, and so for the good future to come. Here lie their sons, who 
foddered the cattle on the snows and built stone fence while the corn 
was sprouting in the hills, getting ready, in that way, to send a boy or 
two to college. Here lie the good housewives that made coats every year, 
like Hannah, for their children’s bodies, and lined their memories with 
catechism. . . . here the district committees and school mistresses; the 
religious society founders and church deacons; and, withal, a great many 
sensible, wise-headed men, who read a weekly newspaper, loved George 
Washington and their country, and had never a thought of going to the 


general assembly. These are the men and the women who made Litchfield 
county. 


The great theologian, in the discourse quoted from, 
makes a distinct contribution to the history of Amer- 
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ican civilization. Nevertheless, it is also significant that 
Litchfield had the first, and for many years the best, law 
school in America, headed first by Judge Tapping Reeve and 
later by Judge Gould; that it had, in Miss Pierce’s sem- 
inary, one of the two best girls’ schools in the United States, 
the other being the better known institution conducted by 
Emma Willard at Troy, New York. It is not without im- 
portance that a visitor to Litchfield in 1851 was able to recall 
an entire row of mansions which housed distinguished fam- 
ilies—the Catlins, Judge Adams, the Lords, the Misses 
Pierce, Dr. Daniel Sheldon, General Uriah Tracy, Judge 
Gould, Colonel Benjamin Tallmadge, Julius Deming, 
Major Seymour, Tapping Reeve; finally, the Wolcotts, of 
national renown. 

Neither is it a matter of historical indifference when one 
of the Litchfield law students of the early 1820’s, Edward 
D. Mansfield, lauds the beauty of the women and girls, and 
holds up to the admiration of the world the social graces 
which characterized them. Of one lady he says that her 
beauty and charm were phenomenal. But, when in Wash- 
ington the British minister, in his enthusiasm remarked: 
‘She would grace the King’s court,’ he was answered: “She 
even graces the society of Litchfield Hill.’ Thus beautifully 
had the ‘age of homespun’ flowered. 

New Englanders, however, were not the only settlers 
who sought the rich lands and the genial climate of Ohio. 
Though they dominated the Marietta district and the west- 
ern reserve, with some adjacent territory west and south, 
much the greater portion of the state came into the posses- 
sion of other elements. Between the Scioto and the Little 
Miami was the Virginia military bounty tract, settled gen- 
erally from the Old Dominion; New Jersey people and 
Marylanders crowded into the narrow Symmes purchase 
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between the two Miamis; Pennsylvanians of every social 
complexion—Scotch-Irish and Germans from the western 
counties, Pennsylvania Dutch from around Lancaster, 
Quakers from Bucks county—not only took the great belt 
of congress land between the Ohio company’s purchase and 
the western reserve, but thronged also into every other open 
space to the enormous total, by 1850, of 200,000 as against 
66,000 from all the New England states combined. Virgin- 
ians became the second most numerous group, thus illustrat- 
ing the principle of westward expansion that each new area 
draws most largely upon its immediate neighbors. 

The influx of people from Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland was so early and so rapid that they took 
the political control out of the hands of the federalistic New 
Englanders and brought Ohio into the union in 1802 as 
a Jeffersonian state; and a Jeffersonian state it remained 
for many years. The complexity of its population elements 
and their sectional distribution made Ohio a political micro- 
cosm of the United States. Up to recent times the politics 
of Ohio could always be mapped in terms of the original 
character of the settlers of the several districts. 

The first definite attempt to write at large the history 
of Ohio was made by Caleb Atwater in 1838. His book 
marks Ohio’s semi-centennial just as Hinsdale’s The Old 
Northwest, 1888, celebrates the completion of the first 
hundred years. Atwater, however, was a legislator and re- 
former as well as a writer, and his book reflects his public 
interests which were, first education, second internal im- 
provements—he was largely responsible for Ohio’s canal 
system—and third, the difficulties over slavery. Ohio, and 
especially Cincinnati, its queen city, had a vast network of 
trade relations with the South. To all concerned with com- 
merce, therefore, anti-slavery agitators and underground 
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railway conductors were anathema. Here was a cause of di- 
vision until it was eradicated by the Civil war. 

Ohio’s school problem remained acute for half a century 
after statehood. Congress, indeed, had given lands for 
schools in the township where the lands lay. But, a vast num- 
ber of the townships outside those settled by New England- 
ers made little or no use of their school lands, leased them 
for a song to neighboring farmers or squandered them in 
other ways. Ohio people would have to be taught to pay 
taxes for school support if they were to have schools like 
those of New England, and the individualistic settlers did 
not like taxes. Ultimately they succumbed and Ohio de- 
veloped a good school system. 


Indiana 


The early history of Indiana is in many respects contin- 


uous with that of her eastern neighbor. Socially, indeed, the 
larger part of Indiana is of a piece with Ohio, settled from 
the south—Virginia, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee 
—from Pennsylvania and New Jersey, from Ohio itself. 
The difference is in the fact that Indiana in the early period 
had no distinct settlement of New Englanders. After the 
completion of the Erie canal in 1825, her northern counties 
began to receive immigrants in considerable numbers from 
western New York and New England; but by that time 
the other social elements had confirmed their dominance in 
most state matters. 

A very large proportion of the people in southern In- 
diana were Allegheny pioneers, that is, people of the region 
that Turner called The Old West. Frontiersmanship with 
many of them had become ingrained through generations of 
marginal living. It is not true, as often asserted, that 
Indiana was distinctly a Hoosier state; yet, so large was the 
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representation of the Appalachian pioneers that observers 
like Eggleston, B. R. Hall, and others can be excused for 
insisting upon the existence of a veritable Hoosterdom in 
southern Indiana. 

Two episodes in the state’s history stress the southern 
and the Appalachian influence in her society: the early 
yearning for the establishment of slavery; and the oft de- 
feated movement for the modernizing of public education. 
Just as the ordinance was not self-executing in its educa- 
tional principles, so also did it threaten to fall short of secur- 
ing the much more definite and positive affirmation exclud- 
ing slavery. It might be supposed that the doctrine: “There 
shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in said 
territory’ would be a hard nut for opponents to crack. But 
such are the resources of the logic choppers that even that 
feat promised to be achieved. However, the appeal to con- 
gress on the subject was given so cold a reception that In- 
dianians became discouraged early in the game. It is note- 
worthy that the congressional report condemning the at- 
tempt to wrest the document which forbade slavery to the 
interest of would-be slaveholders north of the Ohio was 
written by John Randolph of Virginia, himself a slave- 
holder. The gradual settling up of the lands by those habit- 
uated to free labor, the intrusion of northeasterners and the 
weight of the influence exerted by settlers from Ohio and 
Pennsylvania put an end to the pro-slavery movement prior 
to the entrance of Indiana into the union in 1816. 

Before taking up the school question it will be well to 
see what insight into Indiana society of the early statehood 
days can be derived from the most literary of the observers 
of that society. Baynard Rush Hall, a teacher-preacher who 
in 1824 became the first principal of the later Indiana uni- 
versity at Bloomington, published a book called The New 
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Purchase; or, Seven and a Half Years in the Far West 
which describes the impressions he carried east from his 
Indiana experience. As J. A. Woodburn, Hall’s most re- 
cent editor, remarks: “The work pictures varied aspects of 
frontier life, the roads, the modes of travel, the cabin homes 
and inns; the settlers games, weddings, and “shivarees”; the 
barbecues, rifle matches, log rollings, stump speeches, the 
college exhibitions, and the court trials of the time.’ 

The author attempts even more than is above outlined. 
By mimicking the crude and ignorant speech of the back- 
woodsmen, describing the rudeness of their manners, their 
vulgarity, dirtiness, raggedness, and inconceivably bad cook- 
ing, he goes far to make out the worst element among them 
to be virtual savages. However, his method itself is open 
to serious criticism, for writers of the highest dignity would 
hardly pretend to represent these things as fact from their 
own unsupported recollections. Besides, the reverend gentle- 
man had a grievance against the Hoosiers: they did not 
take to Latin and Greek in the way he wanted them to, 
insisting on more practical studies. 

In spite of his propensity to exhibit the worst side of 
Indiana’s woodsmen, Hall does, here and there, point out 
representatives of pioneer virtues in comparison with whom, 
in his opinion, city dwellers would seem shabby and uncouth. 
And he had a fine appreciation of the regenerative power 
of the frontier. ‘Oh! ye poor frozen starving wretches of 
our blind and horrible alleys and loathesome cellars,’ he 
cries. ‘Go; squat on congress land. Go, find corn and pork 
and turkey and squirrels and opossums and deer to eat! Go, 
and in the cold, cold cruel winter like today you shall sit and 
lie and warm you by such a fire! Go, squalid slaves! beg 
an axe—put out—make tracks for the tall timber—Go; 
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taste what it is to be free! Away! run! leap! and shout Hur- 
raw-aw—The ranges forever!’ 

He finds some good cabins in the Indiana woods—well 
kept, homelike structures, as well as the opposite kind, and 
of course, fine, genuinely cultured people—mostly north- 
easterners, it must be confessed—to offset the unpleasant 
types. On the whole, the book was written by a somewhat 
snobbish gentleman convicted by the Hoosiers of what they 
contemptuously called ‘book-larnin’’; a man whose social 
measuring rod was eastern; whose religion was high Prince- 
tonian which could but ill abide the crassness of the Baptist 
and Methodist circuit riders and camp-meeting exhorters. 

Quite incidentally and unconsciously Hall reveals traits 
of profound democratic independence on the part of the 
Hoosiers. He tells us of the difficulty of keeping household 
help. ‘Did a girl fancy herself undervalued—was she not 
asked to first table with company, not included in invitations 
sent to us from “big-bug” families—not called Miss Jane 
or Miss Eliza—she was off in a moment.’ 

It was this frontier people, largely composed of socially 
untrained, intensely individualistic and distressingly obdu- 
rate types, who were now called upon to make use of the 
government’s gift of school lands in the way of providing 
for all their children common school facilities. They found 
the problem practically insoluble until decisions were taken 
out of their hands by later coming easterners. Of course 
there were schools—schools such as Eggleston describes in 
the charming story of The Hoosier Schoolmaster. But, to 
quote the most authentic Indiana historian, Logan Esarey: 
“There was no system, and very few schools in Indiana be- 
fore the Civil War. .. . The principal result of the gift [of 
one section in each thirty-six, given by the United States 
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to the towns] was that it continually held out a hope of edu- 
cation to the citizens where no realization could follow.’ 

From that slough of despond the state was rescued by 
the people of the northern counties—the section settled from 
New York, New England and northern Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. Several great school reform campaigns are recorded, 
with a referendum vote by counties, and the maps of those 
elections make a complete demonstration of the geography 
of public sentiment on education. The Yankee, taking ad- 
vantage of the material prosperity accompanying the de- 
velopment of internal improvements, became the redeemer 
of Indiana from the most serious reproach cast upon the state 
by Hoosierdom. Esarey’s history gives an adequate account 
of this and other movements which, in combination, have 
made Indiana as a whole one of the progressive states in 
the union. 


Illinois 


The influence of waterways as determinants in history 
is nowhere better shown than in the old Northwest. We have 
already spoken of the similarity in origin and in early de- 
velopment of Ohio and Indiana, which it is hardly necessary 
to point out was brought about by the agency first of the 
Ohio river and only secondarily by the national turnpike. 
The river itself was the great and, for a time, almost the ex- 
clusive means of ingress for the pioneers from the middle 
states, Virginia and Kentucky. The annals of the river, were 
these available, would reveal a varied, colorful, and vigorous 
seasonal activity compounded of flatboat navigation, pi- 
rogues, keel boats and canoes, each with appropriate cargo. 
The keel boats, pirogues, and canoes could, under stress 
of need, ascend as well as descend the stream; flatboats— 
the most common means of conveyance for the family or 
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neighborhood groups—were good solely for one-way traffic. 
Later, the steamboat revolutionized the means of travel and 
greatly influenced river commerce as well. 

By these means, principally the flatboat, the early colo- 
nization of successive areas along the river, and on the lower 
courses of its tributaries, was accomplished. Marietta, at the 
mouth of the Muskingum in the very southeast corner of 
Ohio, was begun in the early part of 1788. Toward the end 
of the same year was founded Cincinnati, some 200 miles 
farther down the river. Nuclei of civilized life already ex- 
isted in the French settlements, Vincennes on the Wabash, 
Kaskaskia and Cahokia on the Mississippi, which were sure 
to attract American settlers as soon as the Indian menace 
should be removed. Besides, the village of St. Louis, noted 
fur trading center on the west side of the great river near 
the confluence with the Missouri, constituted an encourage- 
ment to settlers to occupy lands on the fertile American 
Bottom; the salt springs near Shawneetown were an entice- 
ment to establish themselves in that quarter. 

The points just mentioned—the lower Wabash, adjacent 
lands farther down the Ohio, the American Bottom and 
the vicinity of the old French settlements nearly opposite St. 
Louis, outline the geography of southern Illinois; and it is 
historically correct to identify the political territory of Illi- 
nois with the southern half of what is now geographically 
the state of Illinois. It was mainly the river fringe of south- 
ern Illinois which contained the population that demanded 
and secured statehood in, 1818. For, at that time there was 
as yet no lead region pivoting on Galena, a development 
which began some two years later; there was no Chicago 
save the fur trade station and fort at the mouth of Chicago 
river; and the immense stretches of fertile corn land in 
northern Illinois were as yet bare of settlers. 
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It was immigrants from Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, 
together with Ohioans and Indianians who made early Illi- 
nois. In other words, as Indiana was an extension westward 
of the chief human forces that created Ohio, so Illinois was 
another extension westward of those creating both of the 
other states. The territory was set off from Indiana terri- 
tory in 1809, and President Madison appointed to the gov- 
ernorship a somewhat distinguished and very pompous 
Marylander then residing as a judge in Kentucky, Ninian 
Edwards. This gentleman was destined to be the only terri- 
torial governor, but he continued after statehood to be the 
stormy petrel of Lllinois politics until his death in 1833, 
meantime holding the office of United States senator and 
also that of state governor, each for one full term. 

A unique feature of the historiography of Lllinois is a re- 
markable book written by a man who had long participated 
in the councils of the state, finally as governor. Thomas 
Ford’s History of Illinois from Its Commencement as a 
State in 1818 to 1847 is no commonplace performance. The 
writer possessed an intimate knowledge of such aspects of 
the story as he chose to discuss thus functioning, like Thucyd- 
ides, as a narrator of contemporary history. He was honest 
and fair minded, though like every other man of genuine 
convictions he had his personal points of view to maintain. 

Ford was a lawyer, whose office, at the time he was made 
governor, had been that of justice of the state supreme 
court. But he had held other positions previously and, in 
fact, was so reduced in fortune through devotion to the 
public interests that, on his death bed in 1859 he requested 
General James Shields to secure a publisher for his book in 
order that his orphaned children might have some means of 
support. That good friend encountered difficulty in placing 
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the manuscript, but it was finally taken by Ivison of New 
York and published in 1854, 

Ford’s book has special interest as a type. It is far from 
being a mere narrative of events, with appropriate names 
and dates. Rather, somewhat like Atwater’s history of Ohio, 
it is a treatise on state government illustrated by the philo- 
sophical discussion of certain great features of state history. 
We saw how Atwater emphasized education and internal 
improvements, also devoting much space to the slavery issue. 
Ford emphasizes, primarily, the movement in Illinois to 
secure a state convention for the purpose of establishing 
slavery by constitutional amendment, and shows how that 
move was defeated. The forces against slavery were, first 
the ordinance of 1787 which had conditioned many minds 
against the institution. Second, the Virginia idealist, Ed- 
ward Coles, who brought his slaves to Illinois, freed them 
and gave them lands, was elected governor as an Abolitionist 
and used every exertion to prevent the calling of the threat- 
ened convention. Third, Morris Birkbeck, the English 
colonizer of Edwards county, with all English settlers be- 
hind him, fought hard in the same interest. Lastly, all north- 
erners and many southerners then in the state did the same. 
The convention project was voted down in 1824; thereafter 
the inrush of Yankee settlers to northern Illinois guaranteed 
immunity from any similar danger in the future. 

Aside from the issue of slavery, Ford’s leading interest 
was in the history of the internal improvements question, 
with its concomitants of bankruptcy and threatened repudi- 
ation from which Ford himself, as governor from 1843 to 
1847, literally saved the state. In this connection he writes 
a fervid paragraph on state pride, an emotion conspicuous 
by its absence if one can judge from the course of Illinois 
politics thus far. He hopes yet to live, he says, 
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to see the day in Illinois, as in Kentucky, Virginia, Tennessee, South 
Carolina, New York and New England, that no one will be suffered to 
abuse the state without being scorned and insulted. It is true that a 
state pride must be deserved before it can exist. The people must have 
something to be proud of. The state will never really prosper without 
this state pride. It is the greatest incentive to excellence in government, 
and in everything, for the people to be proud of their country. 


Reforms, Ford held, must begin with the people. Properly 
instructed, the people could abolish such disgraceful pro- 
ceedings as those of which Illinois politicians had been guilty. 

Educationally, Illinois passed through phases very sim- 
ilar to those already noted in connection with Ohio and 
Indiana. The antipathy to taxes on the part of southern 
and southwestern pioneer individualists was a psychological 
condition not to be easily eradicated. In fact, that type had 
ultimately to be overborne by the greater mass of those ha- 
bituated to the public support of schools before a successful 
system could be created. Ford, however, concerned with the 
Black Hawk war, bank failures, financial crises, and the 
Mormon troubles at Nauvoo and Carthage, barely touches 
on educational matters which, with other general aspects of 
Illinois history, can be conveniently studied in concise form 
in Pease’s Short History of Illinois, or more elaborately in 
Alvord, editor, The Centennial History of Illinois. 


Michigan 


Somewhere among the flimsy, fragmentary but invalu- 
able papers printed in the early volumes of the Michigan 
Pioneer and Historical Collections is the story of certain 
weary travelers from the East begging a night’s accommoda- 
tion at a humble wayside log cabin. The pioneer family who 
occupied it were recently from the East, and being poor were 
hard put to it to even begin clearing and farming on a piece 
of government land. Yet the visitors found them intelligent, 
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decent folks, who were looking forward to better things. 
One of the good things they envisioned was an education 
for their children and the neighborhood being as yet meag- 
erly equipped, they had ‘sent their two sons, DeWitt and 
Chauncey, to Ann Arbor to school.’ 

The spirit of that episode symbolizes the pioneer history 
of Michigan and draws a sharp line of distinction between 
the Wolverines and the Buckeyes, Hoosiers and Suckers. 
And since in history every effect has its appropriate cause, 
it is proper to call attention to the striking difference in 
social origin between the Michigan people and those of the 
older—that is the southern—portions of the three older 
states of the Northwest. The figures for the 1850 census 
show that Michigan had been settled by New Yorkers to the 
extent of 133,000, with additional thousands from New 
England. At that period Ohio had more people from Vir- 
ginia than from New York, while Maryland had given her 
half as many settlers as all the New England states com- 
bined. Indiana had few genuine Yankees, either direct 
from New England or as modified by a sojourn in western 
New York; Illinois had by 1850 a large contingent of 
easterners in the northern part of the state, but her older 
people, in the south, as already indicated, were from Tennes- 
see, Kentucky, Virginia, Ohio, and Indiana. 

With an absolute majority of New England and New 
York Yankees to conjure with, it is natural that certain 
interests and notably education should have fared better 
in Michigan than in any one of the three older northwestern 
states. And with what impetuosity the settlers came to take 
up the beautiful ‘oak openings’ of the southern peninsula! 
Michigan territory had no trouble to prove that her popula- 
tion by 1835 passed the mark of 60,000, set by the ordinance 
of 1787 as the lower limit for statehood. An unfortunate 
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quarrel with Ohio over the southern boundary caused a delay 
in her admission to the union till 1837. But the state govern- 
ment had already gone into effect under the constitution 
adopted in 1835. Under it education was to be cared for by 
a superintendent, and the man selected by the governor 
and legislature for that post was John D. Pierce, a native 
of New Hampshire who had been reared in Massachusetts, 
and became a Congregational minister and missionary. 

On assuming his office, Pierce had the wisdom to go east 
for consultation with eminent public men whose views on the 
educational organization of a new commonwealth were a 
great stimulus to him. He then prepared a report, outlin- 
ing a system which, with slight modifications, the legislature 
enacted into law. 

A preliminary step of vast importance was taken in 
congress, under the guidance of his friend, Isaac Crary, 
who was the Michigan delegate when the enabling act for 
the new state was drawn up. Crary and Pierce had agreed 
that the nation’s gift of the sixteenth section of each town- 
ship for schools, customarily bestowed on the towns them- 
selves, where it was apt to be squandered or lost, should 
in Michigan be given directly to the state and by her gov- 
ernment strictly conserved to create a common school fund. 
That change from earlier enabling acts Crary secured. Also, 
he secured to the state the usual two townships, of selected 
lands, for the support of a university. 

Now it was possible to drive ahead with their plans. 
Pierce’s report provided for the establishment of common 
schools in all settled townships and districts, each school to 
draw from the state its proportional share of the school fund 
income. That fund was created by the sale and leasing of 
the sixteenth sections by the state, together with some minor 
sources. Local taxation for school purposes was another 
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source of support, though for a number of years the so-called 
rate bill as a supplement to public funds was not outlawed. 
Michigan, from the first, provided an elementary education 
for all her people. 

A still more striking innovation was in the solution of the 
higher education problem. Ohio’s lands for ‘seminaries of 
learning’ were distributed—some to the people of the Ohio 
company’s purchase, who created the college at Athens; 
others to those in the Symmes purchase whose institution is 
located at Oxford. Other lands were for the people of the 
western reserve whose ‘university’ was established at Hudson 
and later removed to Cleveland. A similar frittering away 
of land grants was suffered by Indiana and Illinois. 

One of Pierce’s hardest battles was to prevent the legis- 
lature from incorporating a group of denominational col- 
leges (or academies) and dividing the proceeds of the state’s 
land grant among them. By a single vote, he won against a 
strong combination. The result was the founding of an 
institution designed to be the sole state university; an insti- 
tution which, in many respects, can be said to have developed 
into the first real state university in America, Virginia— 
Jefferson’s creation—being the only rival for that honor. 

But, having been successful in concentrating the state’s 
funds on a single institution, Pierce had another fight to pre- 
vent the board of regents from investing the bulk of them in 
great buildings. He won again, and so the university of 
Michigan, great as an educational center, lived for many 
years in buildings which were as plain and unornamental as 
the North and South halls at Madison, copied architecturally 
from the original structures at Ann Arbor. 

Plain living and high thinking, a Puritan virtue, was 
well illustrated at the University of Michigan. Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois all recognized the primacy of the new state in edu- 
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cational matters. Leaders in those states saw that Michigan 
was fifty years in advance of their commonwealths. As to 
young persons seeking a higher education, the more ven- 
turesome of them passed by their home institutions and went 
to Ann Arbor. Thus, in the Michigan class of 1861—the 
war class—was Charles Kendall Adams, an Iowa farm boy 
who later taught history at Michigan, then became president 
of Cornell university, and later still president of Wisconsin 
university. That class also had in it William Henry Harri- 
son Beadle, a farm boy from the lower Wabash in Indiana, 
whose statue in the state capitol at Pierre, South Dakota, 
bears the inscription ‘He saved the school lands.’ This re- 
fers not solely to the school lands of South Dakota although 
his pioneer work as a conservationist was done in connection 
with the enabling act for that state as was Pierce’s and 
Crary’s with the enabling act for Michigan. But General 
Beadle’s policy, that no school lands should be sold without 
previous appraisal, and none for less than ten dollars per 
acre, was later by congress applied to six other states. 

For thirty years thereafter, Wisconsin youth in many 
cases chose Michigan in preference to their own state uni- 
versity, a choice which turned quite as much on the great 
reputation of Michigan as upon any real difference in effi- 
ciency; for it is but just to point out that Wisconsin and 
other states, both newer and older, toward the close of last 
century, pushed forward the development of state univer- 
sities after the Michigan pattern. Wisconsin made one ad- 
vance over Michigan by combining the federal agricultural 
college grant, in 1867, with the university. Ohio and Illinois, 
having dissipated their original ‘seminary’ grants, finally 
created real state universities on the basis of the agricultural 
college grants alone. 
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Wisconsin’s career as a territory had one unique feature: 
the early dominance in her councils of the people of the lead 
region. These people, while a mingling of elements repre- 
senting all parts of the United States, were to a prevailing 
extent southwesterners—men born in Kentucky, Tennessee, 
southern Indiana, southern Illinois, and Missouri. When 
the territory was cut off from Michigan in 1836 and given 
a separate government, Henry Dodge, born at Vincennes, 
Indiana, who lived many years in Missouri before coming 
to Wisconsin, was appointed governor; George Wallace 
Jones, born at Vincennes, from boyhood a resident of Mis- 
souri whence he came to the Wisconsin lead region, was the 
delegate in congress; Charles Dunn, a native of Kentucky, 
was appointed chief justice. 

A check upon the tendencies of lead region leadership, 
however, was present from the beginning of the territory in 
the rapidly increasing communities of Yankees from New 
York, Vermont, and other eastern states who were settling 
the fine open-land wheat areas in southeastern Wisconsin, 
pivoting on Milwaukee. The overflow from the vast move- 
ment we saw in early Michigan was filling Racine, Kenosha, 
Walworth, Rock, Waukesha, and Milwaukee counties with 
people of precisely the Michigan pioneer types: intelligent, 
socially trained rural Americans of the best northeastern 
traditions. 

When, therefore, the time came for Wisconsin to pass 
from the territorial stage to that of statehood, political con- 
trol was readily assumed by the Yankees who dominated the 
constitutional conventions of 1846-47 and the early state 
legislatures. Under those circumstances it is not strange 
that the trend of politics in Wisconsin was similar to that 
noticed in Michigan, not excluding even a sharp boundary 
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dispute with Illinois and including virtually the comprehen- 
sive educational system of the sister state. 

In one educational policy Wisconsin had an advantage 
over Michigan. When Pierce and Crary planned their 
campaign, they were much influenced, says Pierce, by read- 
ing the report on Prussian education by Victor Cousin, the 
French philosopher. One of the ideas of that report which 
they incorporated in the Michigan system was a state super- 
intendent of schools. No other state in America had such 
an office at that time though Ohio created it in 1837. It was 
a definite importation, adopted on the basis of Pierce’s logic 
and the results of educational propaganda in the East and 
the West. But in the Wisconsin constitutional conventions, 
as in the later legislatures, were a few able men who had been 
brought up in Prussia and knew the system from experience. 
That element grew stronger with the rapid influx of German 
immigrants and there can be no doubt these Germans aided 
Wisconsin education particularly from the point of view of 
state organization. In local leadership the Yankee tradi- 
tion made the easterners supreme. 

When we recall that the political systems of these five 
great states were organized under the impulse of democracy, 
the earlier being Jeffersonian, the later Jacksonian, we have 
the starting point for a study of the progress of civilization 
in the Northwest. More than this a brief treatise like the 
present cannot provide. The Northwest, by 1850, was 
merely well started on a career which has already achieved 
great historical results. The study in detail of its civilization 
might well challenge the interest of all thoughtful persons. 


JosEPH SCHAFER 




















BOOK NOTES 


Steamboating on the Upper Mississippi (subtitle: The Water Way 
to Iowa). By William J. Petersen. (Iowa City, Iowa: State historical 
society of Iowa, 1937. 575 pp.) 

It is another of the State historical society of Iowa’s elaborate and 
beautifully executed books. Containing 575 pages over-all, of which 
486 are text narrative, and 65 notes and references, the balance is taken 
up with a 22 page double column index. The narrative is parceled out 
among 48 chapters, most of them short. The chapter heads often in- 
dicate their contents as a sampling will show: Thus, No. 5, ‘Fulton’s 
Folly’; No. 10, ‘St. Louis: A Port of Call’; No. 15, ‘Visiting the Great 
White Father’; No. 20, ‘Steamboats on the Military Frontier’; No. 25, 
‘The Fever River Settlement’; No. 30, ‘Catlin and the Fashionable Tour’; 
No. 35, “They Crossed the Mississippi’ (referring to immigrants) ; No. 40, 
‘Many Cargoes and Strange’; No. 45, ‘The Opening of Navigation.’ 

By naming one in five of the chapters, the reader can see that the 
material contained in the book must be exceedingly varied in character. 
The author’s plan seems to have been to describe as many as possible 
of the ways in which the steamboat came into relation with life in the 
West or, conversely, how different aspects of life—exploration, the fur 
trade, Indian relations, lead mining, immigration and settlement, the 
tourist interest—affected the steamboating business. 

The principal drawback, from the literary point of view, which the 
plan entailed was a good deal of repetition; though it must be confessed 
that, as a book of narrative and description, the volume ranks high: 
while nowhere else can one find so complete an organization of material 
relating to steamboating on the upper Mississippi. That fact is doubly 
apparent to one who takes the trouble to scan the author’s ‘Notes and 
References,’ 740 in number, and ranging in character from fugitive pam- 
phlets to well known bulky volumes. Scores of travelers were consulted, 
numerous public documents, the publications of state historical so- 
cieties, and a long list of newspapers. In short, through patient, per- 
sistent, enthusiastic, and long-continued research, Mr. Petersen has made 
himself the authority on the subject of this book at the same time that 
he has written a volume which a good share of the public will delight to 
read because it is interestingly written and because it touches western life 
at so many points. 

No better argument for the diligent use of available newspaper 
files, in historical research, can be made than to point to the way Peter- 
sen, in chapter 2, settled the century old query about the origin of the 
name Itasca, for the headwaters lake of the Mississippi. Did Schoolcraft 
invent the name? Was it the name of an Indian princess? Petersen 
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found, in the Galenian of August 22, 1882, a centemporary letter from 
Schoolcraft to the editor which puts the whole matter beyond contro- 
versy: he invented it, from the two Latin words veritas and caput (the 
true head), by taking the last four letters of the first and combining them 
with the first two letters of the second—thus, Itas-ca. 

J.S. 


The Reverend Richard Fish Cadle. By Howard Greene assisted 
by Elizabeth Preussing. (Privately printed, Waukesha, Wisconsin: 
Davis-Greene company, 1936. 165 pp.) 

The subject of this biographical sketch was a missionary of the 
Episcopal church in the territory of Wisconsin during the early nine- 
teenth century. For about fifteen years he labored faithfully in various 
communities of this state and although his life was spent in comparative 
obscurity, his devoted service contributed much to the pioneer life in the 
early territorial days of Wisconsin. 

The Rev. Mr. Cadle established the Mission school for Indians at 
Green Bay and, after that ill-fated venture, Christ church in the same 
city. Later, the small churches at Cassville and Prairie du Chien rose 
from his efforts while chaplain at Fort Crawford. As the head of an 
associate mission at Waukesha, he directed the work of a group of young 
clergymen who later became the nucleus of the founding members of 
the present Nashotah House. For a short time he served in Madison. 

As a close and trusted friend of Jackson Kemper, he accompanied 
the first bishop of Wisconsin on the latter’s first missionary tour of the 
territory. In fact, it was partially through Richard Cadle’s efforts that 
Wisconsin came under the jurisdiction of Kemper rather than under the 
bishop of Michigan. 

This small but careful sketch of Cadle’s life in the ‘far west’ which 
the author has prepared is well documented, being based largely on the 
missionary’s own letters and reports, and is attractively presented. The 
book is a useful contribution to the study of the early history of the 
Episcopal church in Wisconsin. 

Madison Aupen Drew KELLEy 


The Church Founders of the Northwest. By M. M. Hoffmann. 
(Milwaukee: Bruce publishing company, 1987. 879 pp.) 

The vast amount of source material here published for the first time 
makes Father Hoffmann’s history of the life and times of Bishops 
Loras and Cretin a most valuable book. It is a detailed yet fascinating 
account of the beginnings of the Catholic dioceses of Dubuque and 
St. Paul (1837-58) and presents the trials of the missionaries who 
worked with the early settlers and Indian tribes of the upper Mississippi. 
The names Mazzuchelli, Ravoux, Galtier, Pelamourgues, and Perrodin 
(to mention only a few of the zealous early priests) occur frequently in 
the narrative. 
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Lyons, France, was the birthplace of Bishop Loras, and the author 
shows how a lifelong contact with Europe affected the American missions, 
Repeatedly, in times of great need, Loras recruited priests from his native 
land and received funds from the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith, organized at Lyons. Bishops Loras and Cretin met as teacher and 
pupil in the same seminary in France, and their friendship continued 
throughout their lives. 

In a time when public political and religious controversy was 
frequent and bitter, the bishops found themselves involved in many 
animosities. Also, there were differences, frequently caused by nation- 
ality, among the clergy and among the congregations. Such dissension is 
spoken of frankly, yet in a way to arouse the reader’s understanding of 
the many-sided issues. 

The anxiety of these pioneer churchmen, their zeal, and their 
consolations are revealed through diocesan records and through a great 
number of letters, notably correspondence with relatives and with the 
Propagation society. Much of this manuscript material is now in 
Dubuque. Some of it has only recently been made available for study; 
some has lain unedited for nearly a century. It is an illuminating record, 
here presented by an experienced and skilled research worker. 

Prairie du Chien. P. L. Scanian 


Minnesota: Its History and Its People. A Study Outline with 
Topics and References. By Theodore C. Blegen, with the assistance of 
Lewis Beeson. (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota press, 1937. 
530 pp.) 

This useful and comprehensive outline for the study of Minnesota 
history is introduced by an excellent brief sketch covering the entire 
two centuries and three quarters of the state’s history. Dr. Blegen therein 
separates this entire epoch into the age of the fur trader, of the pio- 
neer, and of the modern commonwealth. He shows how one age merges 
into the other and narrates the forces that conditioned their development. 
The French period of discovery and high enterprise still shows its traces 
by the French names on the map, and by the voyageur and trader of the 
British era. The nucleus of the first American period was Fort Snelling, 
established in 1819, and until the organization of Minnesota territory in 
1849 the fur trade maintained its preéminence. The age of settlement and 
of immigration, with beginnings of institutional and economic life, was 
changed after the Civil war and the passing of the frontier. Then follows 
the process of development ‘from a youthful, agrarian, individualistic 
society to an adult, highly integrated machine-age society in which human 
interdependence is of major importance.’ 

In covering this long stretch of history the authors suggest for 
study fifty-three subjects under each of which is listed a number of 
topics followed by ‘Questions and Suggestions’ to be answered or worked 
out from the references following. These references are very compre- 
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hensive and show a wide range of reading and information. There are 
thirteen maps, some of which are slightly blurred and difficult to use; 
but no index. Any state would be proud to have its history so adequately 
outlined and documented, and the project reflects great credit on both 
the authors and the Minnesota historical society. 


L.P.K. 


Charles Henry Keyes: A Biography. By Maud Keyes Decker. 
(Privately printed, 1937. 216 pp.) 

This is the biography ‘for his grandchildren and his friends,’ pre- 
pared as a filial duty by the subject’s daughter. Dr. Keyes was born in 
1858 in Crawford county, Wisconsin, and grew up in contact with the 
French-Canadian group of that region. He was educated at old St. John’s 
college (now defunct) of Prairie du Chien and in 1881 entered upon his 
career as educator, in which he won a notable success. His first high 
school teaching was at Pepin, and from there he removed to River Falls 
where he spent one year as teacher at the Normal school. In 1886 young 
Keyes was elected superintendent of schools at Janesville, and while 
there began the study of law and was admitted to the bar, but never prac- 
ticed; in 1890 he was called to California, where he was president from 
1892-96 of Throop Polytechnic institution at Pasadena. 

In 1897 Dr. Keyes removed to New England, where he was prin- 
cipal of Mount Holyoke high school while doing graduate work at 


Clark university. Then followed eleven years at Hartford, Connecticut, 
as head of the school system; in 1912 he was chosen president of the 
newly organized Skidmore college, at Saratoga Springs, New York. At 
Skidmore he did his best work, raising it from a school of arts to a full 


college for women. He died in 1925, after a life of educational success in 
several states and many fields. 


L.P.K. 
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I THE SOCIETY 


T HE annual meeting was held October 21 at the society’s library. A 
morning session was held for local historical societies; a considerable 
number were represented. Alice E. Smith and Iva A. Welsh of the 
society's staff made brief contributions. After a luncheon the business 
meeting was held, when eulogies were presented for two curators, J. 
H. A. Lacher by Judge Emil Baensch; A. C. Kingsford by Mrs. H. E. 
Cole. The twelve curators whose terms expired were reélected; Dr. 
Filip A. Forsbeck was chosen to supply Mr. Lacher’s place, and Morris 
C. Crandall of Baraboo to complete Mr. Kingsford’s term. 


The newly elected members of the society are: 
Life: James I. Malott, River Falls; C. B. Whitnall, Milwaukee. 
Annual: Jesse H. Ames, River Falls; Helen D. Chase, Milwaukee; 


Gladys C. Ehrhardt, Sycamore, Illinois; Leon F. Foley, Milwaukee; 
Dr. Filip A. Forsbeck, Milwaukee; Otto E. Heller, Chilton; Mrs. Vincent 
W. Koch, Janesville; Dr. D. S. MacArthur, La Crosse; Mrs. Harriett 
Dohr Pfefferkorn, Oshkosh; Lloyd H. Rooney, Shullsburg. 


Wisconsin schools: Horicon high school, Horicon; Kaukauna senior 


high school, Kaukauna. 


NEcCROLOGY 


The following life members of the society died during the quarter 
ending October 10: George S. Parker, Janesville, July 19; Mrs. Horace 
K. Tenney (Eleanor Faville), Winnetka, Illinois, August 20; Charles R. 
Benton, La Crosse, in August; H. H. Bliss, Janesville, September 22; 
Clarence R. Falk, Milwaukee, September 29; F. J. Frey, Milwaukee, 
April 4. 

Annual members who have died are Leslie B. Rowley, Madison, 
July 20; Charles H. Mills and Ernst Voss, professors of the university of 
Wisconsin, both on July 22; Loyal Durand, Milwaukee, October 3; 
W. F. Collins, Stevens Point, September 22. 


Mrs. Frederick Brunson, Portage, died September 21. She was 
active in the early efforts to preserve the old Indian agency house and 
was a member of several patriotic societies. 
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Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, library of congress, died at Washington, 
September 28. He was a leading member of the historical profession; 
had been professor of American history at Brown university and the 
University of Chicago. He became in 1905 chairman of the History 
department of the Carnegie institute of Washington, and arranged 
the visits to and reports on foreign archives and their material for 
American history. In 1928 he entered the library of congress as chief 
of the department of Manucripts. He was one of the charter members 
of the American historical association, had been its president, and held 
every office therein of honor and responsibility. 


Tue Starr 


The September, 1937, number of the Political Science Quarterly 
carried an article by Superintendent Schafer under the caption: ‘Con- 
cerning the Frontier as Safety Valve.’ The essay is in large part a 
critique of two articles which appeared in that magazine in June, 1935, 
and March, 1936, on the theme: ‘The Wage Earner in the Westward 
Movement.’ The writers of those articles were Carter Goodrich and 
Sol Davison whose purpose was to show that the frontier had not served, 
in any important respect, as a safety valve for wage earners, a position 
which Dr. Schafer controverts. Another article from his pen on the 
same theme will be found in the December, 1937, number of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Review. 


An interview with Dr. Schafer on the nine greatest men of Wis- 
consin appeared in the Milwaukee Journal for July 29. A similar article 
on the women of Wisconsin by Research Associate Kellogg came out on 
September 29. 


ACCESSIONS 


The papers of the Wisconsin Lodge of Independent Good Templars 
were given the society in September through the agency of the Historical 
Records survey. The Good Templars, an international temperance or- 
ganization, was introduced into Wisconsin in 1856. It had a large fol- 
lowing and a number of organizers, whose papers show the growth and 
development of the movement. The Good Templars, while not a po- 
litical organization, supported for the most part the Prohibition party. 
They had a summer assembly at Camp Cleghorn near Waupaca. The 
bulk of the papers came from H. A. Larson of Waupaca, who was 
secretary 1896-1902. The material amounts to forty-five volumes of 
records as well as several boxes of correspondence. It is valuable for 
the study of temperance reform in Wisconsin for the half century that 
preceded the adoption of the Eighteenth amendment. 
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Albert Weston Grant of the United States navy went from Stevens 
Point to the Annapolis academy. His death occurred September 30, 
1930, after he had attained the rank of vice-admiral. His papers have 
been presented to the society by his son Richard S. Grant, together with 
a collection of naval uniforms, insignia, decorations, etc. Admiral Grant 
was chief of staff of the Atlantic fleet during the world cruise of 1908-09. 
His papers, 1878-1920, are concerned with social matters, invitations, 
military and naval orders, patriotic societies, and a few personal and 
official letters. 


The minutes and correspondence of the Evangelical alliance, an 
interdenominational organization to promote Christian unity in Wiscon- 
sin, 1874-77, have been donated by Ellen F. Chapin of Beloit. 


Mrs. Anna W. Evans, on her departure from the staff, presented 
the World war letters (1917-19) of Theron Brown, Clarence Hallatz, 
Nelson J. Evans, Bertha Davis, and Harry V. Harvey, most of whom 
had previously been in service on the society’s staff. 


The post-office records of Manitowoc, 1853-73, have been placed 
in the society for safe-keeping. 


Several groups of busiress papers have been filed: those of Langley 
and Alderson of Merrill, a lumber concern, involving dealings with re- 
tailers on the upper Wisconsin, the handling of camp supplies, and the 
building of logging roads; those of Kielsmeier brothers of Manitowoc, 
an ice cream and restaurant concern with a number of branches; and 
those of the T. C. Shove banking concern, also of Manitowoc, 1881-92. 
These were all secured by the Historical Records survey. 


The diary, 1868-80, kept by William J. Jennings, a farmer at Rosen- 
dale, was lent for transcribing. The writer was president both of the 
Rosendale farmers club and insurance company; his diary recounts these 
facts as well as items of weather, crops, breeding, prices, etc. 


A few papers from the estate of James D. Doty, relating to business 
affairs, chiefly with the French of Green Bay, have been presented by 
Curator W. A. Titus of Fond du Lac. 


A painting by Cal N. Peters, WPA artist of Menomonie, of the 
Tuscania in the World war which was made from a snapshot taken by 
a soldier on a neighboring vessel, the Baltic, shortly before the Tuscania 
was sunk by a German submarine boat, has been placed in the museum. 
Accompanying is a narrative of that event by Leo V. Zimmerman of the 
National T'uscania survivors association. 
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A collection of illustrative material concerning Wisconsin circus 
activities has been made for the museum. It comprises photographs, hand- 
bills, parts of costumes, animal trappings, etc. 


II THE STATE 


The state is concerned with the sesquicentennial of the adoption of 
the ordinance of 1787, organizing the Northwest territory, of which Wis- 
consin forms a part. The legislature has made an appropriation and ap- 
pointed a commission of five of its members and five private citizens, 
as follows: Senator Fred Risser, Madison, chairman; Senator G. Erle 
Ingram, Eau Claire; Assemblymen M. H. Hall, Superior; Donald C. 
McDowell, Soldiers Grove; H. S. Halversen, Westby; and N. S. James, 
Oshkosh; H. H. Helble, Appleton; Stanley Slagg, Edgerton; Frank 
Bixby, New Richmond; H. J. Levi, Stevens Point. The commission met 
at Madison on September 30, and was addressed by E. M. Hawes of 
Marietta, Ohio, executive director of the federal commission. He pre- 
sented the historic map which is to be distributed to the schools. A text- 
book on the historic importance of the ordinance is to be furnished to 
every teacher in the state. The covered wagon with its pageantry is 
expected in Wisconsin during the summer of 1938, and will be exhibited 
in about thirty communities. All historically minded persons should 
assist in making this celebration memorable. 


Locat Historicat Societizs 


A new local historical society was organized September 22 at Mon- 
roe, to be known as the Green county historical society. At the organ- 
ization meeting the following officers were elected: Carl Marty of 
Monroe, president; Dr. John Schindler and Mrs. Ray Bast, vice-presi- 
dents; Miss Dorothy Potter, secretary; and J. J. Figi of New Glarus, 
treasurer. Lines of work suggested are preserving records, completing 
township and family histories, equipping an abandoned cheese factory 
with historic apparatus, preserving the old lead road, and organizing 
four groups of Swiss, Scandinavians, Irish, and New Englanders to 
study the founders of the county. A second meeting was held in October 
to complete arrangements. 


La Crosse county historical society has been the recipient recently 
of a number of gifts, which were displayed at the society’s meeting on 
October 8. Many of these gifts concern the lumber industry, photo- 
graphs of the Colman company’s office force, loads of logs on sleds, 
the mill and its yards. The McMillan company was also represented 
with logs on Black river in 1890. Pictures of river steamers, old maps 
and books of the valley add value to the collection. 
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Milwaukee county historical society met for its first fall meeting 
on September 29 when Mayor Hoan reported on his recent trip, and the 
museums he had seen. This was apropos of the expectation that the 
Milwaukee county board is to rehabilitate the old courthouse on the 
east side and furnish rooms in it for a branch of the public library, the 
Old Settlers club, and the Milwaukee county historical society. Frederic 
Heath is president of this society. 


Watertown historical society was offered the famous octagon house, 
former home of John Richards built in 1852, on condition that the city 
council agree to provide for its maintenance. The offer was rejected by 
the council, as being too heavy a financial burden to undertake. 


The Waukesha county historical society held its fall meeting Septem- 
ber 11 at Chenequa, presided over by Mrs. H. G. B. Nixon of Hartland. 
The paper of the occasion was on the early Swedish settlers of Pine lake 


and Chenequa, and the description of this settlement by the Swedish 
author, Fredrika Bremer. 


The Winnebago county archeological and historical society held 
September 19 its semi-annual Old Settlers gathering at the Public 
museum. Reminiscences of early Oshkosh were indulged in; the old fair 
grounds where circuses were held, needlework schools of the early day 


were discussed. R. J. Barnes, president of the society, took charge of the 
reunion. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


Clinton, in Rock county, held a centennial celebration of its found- 
ing, September 22-25. The location was first known as Jefferson prairie 
and the first settlers, who came in April, 1887, were Chauncey and 
Charles Tuttle, Dennis Mills, Milton S. Warner, and William S. Murray. 


An excellent brief sketch of the founders was published September 20 
in the Janesville Gazette. 


At Mineral Point the first Catholic mass was said a hundred years 
ago and a small stone church begun, which was not completed until two 
or three years later. The church, which has not been used since 1854, 
still stands, and is a good example of the rock buildings of the vicinity. 
Its centennial is to be celebrated next summer. The first mass was said 
and the church begun by Father Mazzuchelli. 


In Lisbon township, Waukesha county, the United Presbyterian 
church held on August 27-29 the ninetieth anniversary of its beginning 
in 1847. A history of the church appeared in the Menomonee Falls 
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News for September 2. The present church building was completed in 
1858. 


Historic Spring Prairie Lutheran church, Dane county, held a 
ninetieth memorial service in July. Dr. O. J. H. Preus, president of 
Luther college, Decorah, Iowa, preached the anniversary sermon in the 
place where his grandfather Rev. H. A. Preus so often preached. Spring 
prairie and Bonnet prairie churches were founded in 1847 by the Rev. 
W. C. Dietrichson from Koshkonong. The latter church celebrated on 
August 22. 


The old Hauge log church near Daleyville, Dane county, is eighty- 
five years old. Its beginnings were celebrated September 12 by the 
congregation of the present Hauge church three miles distant. 


St. Mark’s Evangelical and Reformed congregation of the town of 
Mosel, Manitowoc county, is planning a new structure and in July com- 
menced the dismantling of its old church erected in 1878. The Mani- 
towoc Herald-Times of July 27 gave a history of the church since 1859. 


Wisconsin History 1n THE State Press 


Notes on the birthplace and christening of Solomon Juneau of 
Milwaukee have been received from a correspondent in Montreal. He 
was born in the village of Repentigny, adjoining the island of L’Assomp- 
tion, where his birthplace has formerly been located. He descended from 
a family from Lea Rochelle, which had been in Canada since the seven- 
teenth century, when his earliest-known ancestor was massacred in 1655 
by the Iroquois. His baptismal record states that Laurent Solomon 
Juneau was born August 9, 1793, son of Frangois and Therese Galarneau 
Juneau. Three of the papers of Milwaukee, the Journal, News, and 
Sentinel, carried this item in early October. 


It is unusual for a house to have its birthday celebrated; however, 
the historic Rountree-Mitchell home at Platteville had that honor last 
July when the family’s descendants gathered on account of the centen- 
nial of the building of this lovely old stone cottage. It had its birthday 
cake also, on which appeared the dates 1887-1937. The Platteville 
Journal for July 7 gave a narrative of this unique event and of the 
gracious hostess, Miss Laura Rountree. 


The Prairie du Chien Courier, September 14, has a note by Dr. P. L. 
Scanlan on the place where Black Hawk was surrendered a prisoner to 
the United States Indian agent. The agent at that time was Joseph M. 
Street, who rented a house in the village of St. Friole, that is the old 
French village on the river front. Street was living there, and not three 
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miles above the city, when his Winnebago captors brought the hostile 
chief to the agent. 


III OF WIDER INTEREST 


The American historical association will meet at Philadelphia, De- 
cember 28-30. It will be presided over by Guy Stanton Ford, dean of the 
college of Liberal arts at the University of Minnesota, who is a native of 
Wisconsin and graduated at the State university in 1895. In 19383 he re- 


turned for the honorary degree of D.Litt. which was granted him by the 
University of Wisconsin for his historical services. 


In view of the successful termination of the great biographical en- 
terprise, the Dictionary of American Biography, its publishers, Charles 
Scribner’s sons, are planning a Dictionary of American History. James 
Truslow Adams is editor-in-chief, and R. V. Coleman managing editor. 
A board of advisors has been appointed, consisting of fifteen well-known 
historians and librarians located from Massachusetts to Texas and 
California. A tentative list of subjects has been prepared and sent out 
to a number of prospective contributors for criticism and suggestion. 
It is expected to be a useful tool for reference. 


The town of Elizabeth, Jo Daviess county, Illinois, was named for 


Mrs. Elizabeth Armstrong, who aroused the women of the Apple river 
fort in the Black Hawk war of 1832, and aided in the post’s defense. It 
was attacked on June 24 by 200 warriors and was saved by the intrepidity 
of this woman. The state of Illinois has erected a marker at this place. 


NOTICE 


Readers of this magazine who have copies of the following publi- 
cations of the State historical society which they would be willing to 
sell are requested to write a card to the superintendent, Joseph Schafer, 
State historical society, Madison, Wisconsin, indicating that fact: 


1. Vicksburg Campaign, William F. Vilas, 1908 

2. Capture and Escape, John A. Kellogg, 1908 

38. Documentary History of Dunmore’s War, Thwaites and 
Kellogg, editors, 1905 

4. Frontier Retreat on the Upper Ohio, Louise Phelps 
Kellogg, editor, 1917 


5. Four Wisconsin Counties, Prairie and Forest, Joseph 
Schafer, 1927 


The society will buy such copies to the extent of the demand it 
finds, and in the order of the offerings. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Albert O. Barton (‘Muskego: The Most Historic Norwegian Col- 
ony’), of Madison, is a former newspaperman. He is the author of a 
life of the late Robert M. La Follette. 


Isabel Bacon La Follette (‘Early History of the Wisconsin Ex- 
ecutive Residence’), of Madison, is the wife of Wisconsin’s governor, 


Philip F. La Follette. 


Lillian Krueger (‘Madame Mathilda Franziska Anneke’) is the 
assistant editor of the Wisconsin historical society. She is a graduate of 
the School of Journalism, University of Wisconsin. 


H. E. Roethe (‘Pierre Calame’), of Fennimore, wrote the sketch 
for the Fennimore Times. His column is titled “Turning Back the 
Pages.’ 


Thomas Pederson (‘Some Recollections’), of Mildred, Minnesota, 
was a La Crosse county pioneer born in the early sixties. This is the 
second installment of his memoirs. 


Documents—The letter of Lyman P. Fowler, a Brothertown Indian, 


is a copy of a photostat in possession of the Wisconsin historical library. 
The diary of George W. Stoner, 1862, which will be continued in 


the next magazine, is annotated by Louise Phelps Kellogg of the society’s 
staff. 





